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Art. I. 4 Practical View of the prevailing Religious System of Pro- 
fessed Christians, in the Higher and Middle Classes in this Country, 
contrasted with Real Christianity. By William Wilberforce, Esq. 
Member of Parliament for the County of York. 8vo. ‘pp. 489. 
9s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 


A‘? friend to human kind, Mr. Wilberforce is already well 
known to the public; and his benevolent, though hitherto 
unsuccessful, exertions in favour of an injured race of men 
must entitle him to the esteem of every shileaahigiie. He 
now presents himself before the public in another but not 
less respectable character, as a friend to religion ;~and on this 
occasion, as well as on the former, it is impossible to doubt 
that he is actuated by motives of the purest and most merito- 
rious kind. We give full credit to the declarations, which ac- 
company this work, of his deep concern for the present low state 
of practical religion, and of his earnest desire to contribute to 
its revival ; and we think Mr. Wilberforce entitled, by the al- 
lowed importance of his subject, and by the approved benevo- 
lence of his views, to our respectful attention to the heavy 
charge which he here brings, with great seriousness and so- 
lemnity, against the general body of Professed Christians. 
Nothing is farther from our inclination, than to treat with 
levity any serious discussion of so important a subject as that 
of practical religion; and we are, we hope and trust, too 
sincerely friends to our country, and to our species, to dis- 
courage any judicious attempt to revive and strengthen in the 
minds of men a sense of religious obligation :—but the. greater 
the value and utility of the religious character, the more ne- 
Cessary is it to avoid mistakes or misrepresentations respecting 
its nature and spirit. We hope, therefore, that we shall not be 
thought to step out of our province, if, in giving our opinion of © 
the present work, we briefly state our objections to Mr. Wilber- 


force’s idea of real Chriftianity. _ 
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It has been long agreed among various denominations of 
Christians, orthodox as well as heretical, that practical religion 
does not so much consist in opinion, as in principle—in af- 
fection, as in character, Whether we cénsult the writings 
of the more judicious and learned clérgy of our established 
church, or those of the more enlightened and rational sectaries, 
we shall find them unanimous in representing the habitual 
praetice of virtue, from motives of respect for the authority of 
God, and of good-will towards mankind, as the essence of re- | 
ligion. When the determined purpose-and settled habit of the 
mind are on the side of moral goodness, the speculative opi- 
nions which a man embraces, or the degree in which his affec- 
tions arid passions are agitated in religious contemplations and 
exercises, are generally admitted to be points of little import- 
ance; and it has been understood that this view of religion is 
most consonant to the doctrine of Christianity,—the spirit of 
which, as expressed in the precepts and illustrated in the ex- 
ample of its great Founder, is, * If thou wilt enter into life, 

the commandments.” 

A sect of devotionalists—we will not call them ¢ither enthu- 
sidsts or fanatics, for we wish to avoid all terms that may be 
offensive, lias existed, from the wra of the reformation, un- 
der various denominations,—Puritans, Nonconformistss Inde- 
pendents, Methodifts, &c.—who, though they have: not re- 
jected miorality, have considered it only as an appendage to 
religion; the effence of which they have placed in the stedfast 
belief of certain doctrines, and the daily and hourly exercise of 
cértain affections and feelings arising from that belief. Ac- 
cording to this system, it is not sufficient, in order for a man 
to be denominated a good Christian, that. he leads a sober, 
tighteous, and godly life: he must also experience, in the con- 
stant frame of his mind, a humble sense of guilt, an entire 
reliance of the merits of Christ for pardon and salvation, de- 
vout feelings of communion with God, and affections weaned 
from this world and fixed on the joys and felicities of another 5 
and in otder to cherish these feelings, and to maintain this ex- 
perience of vital religion, he must perform daily exercises of 
piety; and hourly employ his mind in pious contemplations. 

This, if we conceive it rightly, is Mr. Wilberforce’s system. 
As the foundation of real practical Christianity, he requires 
the clear assent of the understanding to the doctrines of ori- 
ginal sin, or the corruption and depravity of human nature, 
and of the redemption by Christ and the operations of the 
Holy Spirit. He imputes the practical errors of Christians 
to mistaken conceptions respecting these fundamental prin- 
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ciples of Christianity. These he represents as the only, true 
source of that exercise of the affections, which the gospel. re- 
quires ; and in the exercise of the affections he places the very 
essence of the Christian character. Iie .acknowleges, indeed, 
that the only unambiguous proof of the sincerity of religious 
affections must be derived from the conduct; and he admits that 
these affections will differ in degree, according to the different 
tempers, ages, and habits of men: yet he makes religion primarily 
to consist in affections and passions,—in a strong feeling of our 
own depravity,—in a warm love of Christ,—in cordially em- 
bracing the doctrine of redemption,—in exercising a firm re- 
liance on our blessed Saviour,—and in being strongly impress- 
ed with a sense of the necessity and value of the assistance of 
the Divine Spirit. To open the author’s idea more fully, in 
his own words : . 


yi ¢ Our dependence on our-blessed-Saviour, as alone the meritorious 

cause of our acceptance with God, and as the means of all its blessed 

fruits and glorious consequences, must be not merely formal and no- 

minal, but real and substantial; not vague, qualified, and partial, 

but ditect, cordial, and entire. ‘* Repentance towards God, and 

faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ,’’ was the sum of the apostolical 

{ y instructions. ‘It is not an occasional inyocation of the name, or a 

transient recognition of the authority of Christ, that fills up the 

measure of the terms, Jelieving in Fesus. ‘This we shall find no such 

easy task ; and if we trust that we do believe, we should all perhaps 

do well to cry out in the words of an imploring suppliant (he sup- 

plicated not in vain) ** Lord, help thou our unbelief.” We must be 

deeply conscious of our guilt and misery, heartily repenting of our 

di\ sins, and firmly resolving to forsake them: and thus penitently fly- 

ing for refuge to the hope set before us, we must “found altogether 

on the merit of the crucified Redeemer our hopes of escape from their 

deserved punishment, and of deliverance from their enflaving power, 

This must be our first, our last, our only plea. We are to surrender 

ourselyes up to him to ‘ be washed in his blood *,’’- to be sanctified 

by his spirit, resolving to receive him for our Lord and Master, to 
learn in his school, to obey all his commandments.’ 





- Again, 


* It is the grand essential practical characteristic of true Christians, 
that relying on the promises to repenting sinners of acceptance 
through the Redeemer, they have renounced aifd abjured all other 
masters, and have cordially and unreservedly devoted themselves to 
God. This is indeed the very figure which baptism daily represents 
to us: like the father of Hannibal, we there bring our infant to the 
altar, we consecrate him to the service of his proper owner, and vow 
in his. name eternal hostilities against all the enemies of his salvation. 
After the same manner Christians are become the sworn enemies of 
sin; they will henceforth hold no parley with it, they will allow it no 
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shape, they will admit it to no composition; the war which they 
have denounced against it, is cordial, universal, irreconcilable. 

‘ But this isnot all—Jt is now their determined purpose to yield 
theniselves without reserve to the reasonable service of their rightful 
Sovereign. “ They are not their own.”—their bodily and mental fa- 
culties, their natural and acquired endowments, their substance, their 
authority, their time, their influence; all these, they consider as be- 
longing to them not for their own gratification, but as so many in- 
struments to be consecrated to the ‘anda? and employed im the ser- 
vice of God. This must be the master principle to which every 
other must be subordinate. Whatever may have been hitherto their 
ruling passion; whatever hitherto their leading pursuit ; whether 
sensual, or intellectual, of science, of taste, of fancy, or of feeling, 
it must now possess but a secondary place, or rather (to speak more 
correctly) it. must éxist only at the iis and be put altogether 
under the controul and direction, of its true and legitimate su- 

erior. 
ie Thus it is the prerogative of Christianity ‘ to bring into capti- 
vity every thought to the obedience of Christ.’”? They who really feel 
its power, are resolved (in the language of Scripture) to live no 
longer to themselves, but “ to him that died for them ;’”’ they know 
indeed their own infirmities ; they know, that the way on which 
they have entered is strait and diftcult, but they know too the en- 
couraging assurance, ‘* They who wait on the Lord shall renew 
their strength ;” and relying on this animating declaration, they 
deliberately purpose that, so far as they may be able, the grand go- 
ering maxim of their future lives shall be, * ¢o do all to the glory of 
Go Raed 

Through the medium of these notions of vital religion, Mr. 
W. contemplates the present state of society; and, to the 
infinite disturbance of his benevolent feelings, he sees all men, 
except only a select few, living ‘* without God in the world,” 
and, however amiable or useful they may be in their moral 
conduct, destitute of all title to the eternal hopes of Christians. 
Every class of society, every order of men, comes under this 
censure. ‘ Religion is declined; God is forgotten; his pre- 
vidence is exploded ; his hand is lifted up, but we see it not; 
he multiplies our comforts, but we are not grateful; he visits 
us with chastisements, but we are not contrite.’ The Sunday 
is given up * to vanity and dissipation ;’ and even days of na- 
tional humiliation are profaned ¢ by feasting and jollity.’ From 
this last charge, however, Mr. W. gives the public the satis- 
faction of knowing that its Prime Munister is exempt : the re- 
port which hasbeen circulated, that Mr. Pitt gave an enter- 
tainment on ‘Fhe Fast-Day, the author posively affirms, is false. 
We admire Mr. W.’s zeal for clearing the reputation of his 
friend from aspersion ; and we are only sorry that he has not 
been able to add an assurance, that he is lately become = 
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Mr. W.’s real Christians; as this might have afforded the pub- 
lic some encouragement to hope that a change of religious 
principles might lead to a change in political conduct: but, 
perhaps, even im this hope we might presume too far: for we 
have seen that even Mr. W. whose real Christianity eannot be 
doubted, has not are to give his parliamentary support 


to a war which it might be difficult to reconcile, on any sys- 
tem, to Christian principles. The author has, however, fur- 
nished us with an apology for this apparent inconsistency ; for 
he has told us that it is not an uncommon thing for the meme 
bers of that honourable house to lose sight of their Christian 
principles. ‘ The general want of the Christian spirit is,’ says 
he, * proved (how can this proof be omitted by one, to whose 
lot it has so often fallen to witness and to /ament, sometimes, 
he fears, to afford an instance of it) by that quick resentment, 
those bitter contentions, those angry retorts, those malicious 
triumphs, that impatience of inferiority, that wakeful sense of 
past defeats, and promptness to revenge them, which too often 
change the character of a Christian Deliberative Affembly into 
that of a stage for prize fighters; violating at once the pro- 
prieties of public conduct, and the rules of social decorum, 
and renouneing and chasing away all the charities of the Reli- 
gion of Jesus ?” 

Among the constituted guardians of religion, Mr. W. finds 
a similar want of the Christian spirit. Even in sermons, the 
peculiar doctrines of the gospel have almost vanished, and 


‘scarcely any traces of them are to be found. ‘The most emi- 


nent /iterati of modern times have been professed unbelivers; 
and others kave been so lukewarm in the cause of Christ as to 
treat with especial good will, attention, and respect, those 
men who were openly assailing, or se¢retly undermining, the 
very foundation of the Christian hope. Dr. Robertson has com- 
plimented Mr. Gibbon. We cannot wonder that this indiffer- 
ence to Christianity diffuses itself through the other classes of 
society: that good hearted young men and innocent young women 
have no religion, and that even their parents, though very 
good sort of people, feel little concern about the great work of 
salvation either for themselves or their children. ‘ Christian- 
ity,’ says Mr. W. £ recognizes no innocence or , of 
heart, but in the remission of sin, and in the effects of the 
Operation of divine grace.’ Penetrated with this sentiment, 
our benevolent Monitor addresses particular exhortations and 
warnings to the several classes of society, entreating them to 
try their hearts, as well as to examine their conduct, and to § Jay 
afresh the whole foundation of their religion.” Like a physician 
of the dogmatic sect, who has entire confidence in his theory, 
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he boldly prescribes for the: moral and political disorders of 
society 5 exclaiming, or seéming to exelaim, 


; ‘¢ J will through and throuch 
om Cleanse the foul body of th’ infected world, 


“TE they will patiently receive my medicine.” 


His grand panacea is Vital Christianity. From this he ex. 
pects the restoration of private and public virtue, and the per- 
petuity of our excellent ecclesiastical establishment and civil 
constitution. Mr. W.’s ideas on this part of the subject we 
shall give at some length in his own words: 


‘ Much may justly be apprehended from that’change which has 
taken place im our general habits of thinking and feeling, concerning 
the systems and opinions of former times. At a less advanced period 
of society, indeed, the Religion of the ftate will be generally accept- 
ed, though it be not felt in its vital power. It was the Religion of 
our forefathers. With the bulk it is on that account entitled to re- 
verence, and its authority is admitted without question. ‘The esta- 
blishment in which it subsists pleads the same prescription, and ob- 
tains the same respect. But in our days, things are very differently 
circumstanced. Not merely the blind prejudice in favour of former 
times, but even the proper respect for them, and the reasonable pre- 
sumption in their favour, has abated. Still less will the idea be en- 
dured, of any system being kept up, when the imposture is seen 
through by the higher or ders, for the sake of retaining the common 
people in subjection. A system, if not supported by a real persua- 
sion of its truth, will fall to the ground. ‘T hus, it not unfrequently 
happens, that in a more advanced state of society, a religious esta- 
blishment must be indebted for its support to that very Religion 
which in earlier times it fostered and protected, as the weakness of 
some aged mother is sustained, and her existence lengthened, by the 
sender assiduitics of the child whom she had reared in the helplese- 
ness of infancy. So in the present instance, unless there be reinfused 
ito the mass of our society, something of that principle, which ani- 
mated our ecclesiastical system in its earlier days, it is vain for us to 
hope that the establishment will very long continue ; for the anomaly 
w ill not much longer be borne, of an ectablichment. the actual prin- 
ciples of the bulk of whose members, and even teachers, are SO €X- 
tient different from those which it professes. But in proportion as 
-vital Christianity can be revived, in that same proportion the church 
establishment is itrengthened ; for the revival of vital Christianity is 
the very reinfusion of which we have been speaking. This is the 
and that 
which her Articles, and Homilies, and Liturgy, teach throughout. 

* But.if, when the reign of prejudice, and even of honest prepos- 
sesslon, ‘onal of grateful veneration, is no more (for by these almost 
any system may generally be supported before a state, ‘having passed 

the period of its maturity, is verging to its decline) if there are any 
who think that a dry, unanimated Religion, like that which is now 
professed by vomnial Christians, can hold its place, much more, that 
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it can be revived among the. general mass of mankind, it maybe af- 
firmed, that, arguing merely on human principles, they know little 
of human nature. The kind of Religion which we have recommend- 
ed, whatever opinion may be entertained concerning its truth, ard to 
say nothing of the agency of Divine Grace, must at least be conceded 
to be the only one which is at all suited to make impression upon the’ 
lower-orders, by strongly interesting the passions of the human mind. 
[f it be thought that a system of ethics may regulate the conduct of | 
the higher classes, such an one is altogether unsuitable to the lower; 
who. must be worked upon by their affections, or they will not be. | 
worked upon at all. The ancients were wiser than ourselves,, and 
never thought of governing the community in general by their lessons 
of philosophy. hese lessons were confined to the schools of the | 
learned, while for the million, a system of Religion, such as it was, 
was kept up, as alone adapted to their grosser natures. If this rea- 
‘soning fail to convince, we may safely appeal to experience. Let 
the Socinian and the moral teacher of Christianity come forth, and 
tell us what effects they have produced on the lower orders. They 
themselves will hardly deny the inefficacy of their instructions. But, 
blessed be God, the Religion which we recommend has proved its A 
correspondence with the character originally given of Christianity, | | 


AO 





that it was calculated for the poor, by changing the whole condition 
of the mass of society in many of the most populous districts in this 
) and other countries; and by bringing them from being scenes of al- 
most unexampled wickedness and barbarism, to be eminent for so- 
briety, decency, industry, and, in short, for whatever can render 
men useful members of civil society. 
‘ Ifindeed through the blessing of Providence, a principle of true 
Religion should in any considerable degree gain ground, there is no 
estimating the effects on public morals, and the consequent influence 
i qh en our political welfare. These effects are not merely negative ; 
though it would be much, merely to check the farther progress ofa 
gangrene which is eating out the very vital poles of our social 
and political existence. ‘The general standard of morality formerly 
described, would be raised, it would at least be sustained and kept 
for a while from farther depression. The esteem which religious 
characters would personally attract, would extend to the system 
which they should hold, and to the establishment of which they 
should be members. These are all merely natural consequences. 
But co those who believe in a superintending Providence, it may be 
added, that the blessing of God might be drawn down upon our 
country, and the stroke of his anger be for a while suspended.’ 








The triumph of Methodism over the Socinian sect, and over is” 
every other regular institution, in the sudden and powerful ef- 
fect which it has, in many places, produced on the lowest 
class of the people, is admitted ; and every candid man, who 
wishes well to society, will honour the memory of John Wes- ) 
ley and of George Whitefield, for their laudable exertions in 
reforming and civilizing a sct of men, who scarcely lay within 
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the pale of ordinary instruction :—but success is in no ease a 
proof of truth, and least of all where the passions of the vulgar 
are the inftruments of operation. 

- Notwithstanding the facts in which Mr. W. justly exults, it 
still remains to be examined whether the system which has 
produced these effects be founded in reason and scripture. If 
vital Christianity consists, as many think, and as the general 
tenor of the discourses of Christ seems to imply, ina temper and 


conduct conformed to the law of God, then the belief of cer- - 


tain tenets, and a certain exercise of spiritual affections and 
passions, are only’ incidental circumstances, and not essential 
to religion. This is the system which has generally been 
adopted by candid men of different persuasions : it 1s the system 
which affords the most satisfactory view of the condition of 
mankind ; which leaves the fullest scope for the mutual exer- 
cise of charity ; and which best directs our attention and zeal 
to objects of general utility. If, moreover, it should appear, 
on accurate inquiry, to be the true system, it must on the 
whole be most powerful in its operation : for, though erroneous 
opinions may for a time produce great effects, yet, when the error 
is detected, the effect ceases, and leaves the mind more unre- 
strained than before. Neither Mr Wilberforce’s system, nor any 
other, can keep the common people in subjection any longer 
than they believe it to be true ; and, when faith shall fail among 
the higher orders. it will not long remain among the lower. 
As friends to religion, not less sincerely than Mr. W., we must 
give it as our decided opinion, that, in the present day, if its 
authority be preserved at all, it must not be done by addressing 
the passions, but by appealing to reason. 





Art. Il. The Mysterious Mother, a Tragedy. 8vo. 18. 6d. 
Dodsley. 1781. 
HE author of this far-famed tragedy, it is currently under- 
stood, was the late Earl of Orford, better known as the 
Hon. Horace Walpole; under which designation all his lite~ 
rary labours were accomplished, and all that portion of life 
passed which can be desirable to man. 

The first edition of this drama was printed at Strawberry- 
hill *, for distribution only among the author’s friends. In 
1781, an impression was intended for general publication, but 
the greater part of it was kept back, from motives of delicacy 
and diffidence ; and it was first legally exposed to sale only 
during the last year. We seize the opportunity of noticing it: 
for there isa pleasure in announcing ong of those works of art 
to which genius has affixed the stamp of immortality. 





* At the author’s private press. 
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The Mysterious Mother may fitly be compared with the 
Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, for unity and wholeness of 
design in the fable, for the dexterous conduct and ascending 
interest of the plot, for crowded maxims of sublime instruc- 
tion, and for the abominable horror of its petrifying event. 
The English author has indeed exchanged the trim simplicity of 
action which was habitual to the Greek stage, for the artful 
complexity of intrigue that is expected on our own: he has 
also introduced a greater variety of characters, and has given to 
each a consistency and an individuality that were not always 
attained by the Athenian. In Sophocles, the critical arrival of 
the messenger from Corinth is more convenient than probable : 
60 is the extreme malice of Benedict, when he accelerates the 
marriage in the Mysterious Mother. 

The scene lies before the castle of Narbonne; where resides 
a Countess, an elderly lady, renowned for charity, feeling, 
and intellect, and in religious opinions as unshackled as her 
cotemporary the Queen of Navarre. She passes her widow- 
hood in works of piety, displaying an uneasy penitential devo- 
tion, and an industrious eleemosynary profusion. She has edu- 
cated the orphan Adeliza, who is now placed in a convent of 
nuns at Narbonne. To her son Edmund, who has hitherto 
followed the profession of arms, she has wholly forbidden the 
house of his ancestors; yet she is an attentive steward to his 
property, and ministers to his wants most affectionately. Her 
mysterious conduct has excited his curiosity: he arrives with 
his friend Florian at Narbonne, unannounced and unknown: 
they become acquainted with Adeliza, and Edmund solicits 


her hand. The Countess, somewhat apprized of what passes, 


but taught to suppose that Florian is the wooer, encourages 
the marriage; which Friar Benedict solemnizes. Edmund 
and the Countess meet—she discovers her son to be the bride- 
groom: wild with horror, she announces Adeliza as her 
daughter, and as her daughter dy incest with Edmund. She 
then kills herself ; Adeliza flies to the veil; and Edmund to 
the field of battle. ‘The following scene between the two 
priests shews much of the author’s spirit: 


¢ Benepict, Martin. 
Benedict. Ay! sift her, sift her— 

As if I had not prob’d her very soul, 
And wound me round her heart—I tell thee, brother, 
This woman was not cast in human mould. 
Ten such would foil a council, would unbuild 
Our Roman church—In her devotions real, 
Our beads, our hymns, our saints, amuse her not : 
Nay, not confession, not repeating o’er 
Her darling sins, has any charms be her. 


I have 
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T have mark’d her praying : > not one wand’ ring thought 
Seems to steal meaning from her wor ds,—She j prays 
Because she feels, a feels, becazise a Sinner. 
Martin. What is this secret sin; this untold tale, 
That art cannot extract, nor penance cleanse? 
}.css of a husband, sixteen years enjoy’d, 
And dead as many, could not stamp buch sorrow. 
Nor could che be his death’s artificer, 
And now affect to weep tt—I have heard, 
‘hat chasing, as he homeward rode, a stag, 
Chaf’d by the hoynds, with sudden onset slew 
Th’ advent vous count. 
Bensitisé,. Twas 80 § and yet, my brother, 
My m ind has more than once imputed blood 
"fo this incessant mourner. Beatrice. 
The Aathect 4 tor whose sake she holds in exile 
Her only son, has never, stace the night 
Ox his incontinenee, been seen or heard of. 
Mavtin. . *Yis clear, "tis clear ; nor will her prudent tomrue 
Accuse its owner. 
Pewedict.. Judge not rashly, b: other. 
T oft have shifted my discourse to m urder 
She notes it not. Her muscles hold th ok place, 
Nor discompos’d, nor firm’d to steadiness. 
No sudden Hushing; and no fait’ ring lip: 
Nor, tho’ she pities Sy liits she to her eves 
Her handkerchief, to palitate her disorder. 
There the wound wenkles not.— I fix’d on love, 
The failure of the sex, and aptest cause 
Of each attendant crime— 
Mariin. Ay, brother, there A 
We master all their craft. ‘Touch byt that strnge— 
Benedict. Still, brother, do you err. She own’d to me, 
That, tho’ of nature warm, the passion love 
Did ne’er anticipate her choice. The count, 
Her husband, so ador’d and so lamented, 
Won not her fancy, till the nuptial rites 
Had with the sting of pleasure taught her passion. 
This, with such modest truth, and that truth heighten’é 
By conscious sense, that holds deceit a weakness, 
She utter’dy I would pawa my order’s credit @) 
On her veracity. 
Mertix. Then whither turn 
To worm her secret out ? 
Benedict. 1 know not that. 
She will be silent, But she scorns a falshood. 
And thus while frank on all things, but her secret, 
Eknow, L knew gt net. ’ 
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Nay, vows she will not load her sinking soul 
With incantations. 
Martin. ‘This is heresy ; 
Rank heresy ; and holy church should note it. 
Benedict. Be patient, brother—Tho’ of adamant 
Her reason, charity dissolves that rock, 
—And surely we have tasted of the stream. 
Nay, one unguarded moment may disclose 
This mystic tale—then, brother, what a harvest, 
When masters of her bosom-guilt !—_-Age too 
May numb her faculties.—Or soon, or late, 
A praying woman must become our spoil. 
Ma tins Her zeal may falter. 
Benedict. Wot ia solitude. 
I nurse her in new horrors; form her tenants 
!'o fancy visions, phantoms; and report them. 
Sine mocks their fond credulity — but trust me, 
fler memory retains the colouring. 
Oft times it paints her dreams ; and ebon night 
Is no logician. I have known hes call 
For lights, e’er she could combat its impressions. 
I too, “ tho’ often scorn ’d, relate my dreams, 
And wond’rous voices heard; that she may think me 
At least an honest bigot; nor remember 
{ tried to practice on her fears, and foil’d, 
Give o’er my purpose. 
Martin. This is mastery 
Denedict. Poor mastery! when I am more in awe 
Of my own penitent, than she of me. ; 
My genius is command ; art, but a tool . 
My eroveling fortune Sten me to use. | 
Oh! were I seated high as ny ambition, 
I'd place this naked foot on necks of monarchs, 
And make them bow to creeds myself would laugh at *. 
Martin. By humbler arts our mighty fabric rose. 
Win pow’r by ‘craft ; wear it with ostentation ; 
For confidence is hi alf. security. 
Deluded men think boldness, conscious strength 3 
And grow the slaves of their own waut of doubt. 
Gain to the holy see this fair domain ; 
A crimson bennet may reward your toile, 
And the rich harvest prove at last your own. ; 
Benedict. Never, while Edmund lives. 
Can ne’er be pious with so many virtues. 
Justice is interwoven in her frame ; 
Nor will she wrong the son she will not see. 
She loves him not ; yet mistress of his fortunes, 
His ample e xhibition speaks hee bounty. 
She destines him whate’er his father’s love 
Gave blindly to her will.’ | 








This steady woman 








6 * Alluding to Sixtus Quintus,’ 
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We shallalsointroduce to the readerthe Countess and Edmund: 


* Countess, alone. 
The monument destroy’d !--Well! what of that 
Were ev’ry thunderbolt address’d to me, 
Not one would miss me. Fate’s unerring hand 
Darts not at random. Nor, as fractious children 
Are chid by proxy, does it deal its wrath 


‘On-stocks and stones to frighten, not chastise us. 


Omens and prodigies are but begotten 

By guilt on pride. We know the doom we merit ; 
And self-importance makes us think all nature 
Busied to warn us when that doom approaches. 
Fie! fie! I blush to recollect my weakness. 

My Edmund may be dead: the house of Narbonne 
May perish from this earth: poor Adeliza 

May taste the cup of woe that I have drug’d: 
But light’nings play not. to announce our fate : 

No whirlwinds rise to prophecy to mites : 

Nor, like inquisitors, does hcav’n dress up 

Tn flames the victims it intends to punish ; 

Making a holiday for greater sinners. 

— Greater! oh! impious! Were the faggots plac’d 
Around me, and the fatal torch applied, 

What wretch could view the dreadful apparatus, 

And be a blacker criminal than I am ? 

— Perhaps my virtues but enhance my guilt. 

Penance attracts respect, and not reproach. 

How dare I be esteem’d? Be known my crimes! 

Let shame anticipate the woes to come ! : 

— Hah! monster! wouldst disclose the frightful scene? 
Wouldst teach the vicious world wahelndcat sins, 

And be a new apostle of perdition ? 

—My Edmund too! has not a mother’s hand 

Afflicted him enough? Shall this curs’d tongue 

Brand him with shame indelible, and sting 

His honest bosom with his mother’s scorpions ? 

Shall Adeliza hear the last of horrors, 

E’er her pure breast, that sighs for sins it knows not, 
Has learn’d the rudiments of human frailty ? 

No, hapless maid—’ 





¢ Countess, Benepicr, Epmvunp. 
Benedict. ‘This gentleman 
Beheld thy Edmund breathless on the ground. 
Countess. Hah! is this sorcery? or is’t my husband ? 
Edmund. Stand off, and let me clasp her in my arms! 
The flame of filial fondness shall revive 
The lamp of life, repay the breath she gave, 
And waken all the mother in her soul. 
_ Benedict. Hah! who art thou then? 
Edmund. Do not. my fears tell thee! 
Look up! O ever dear! behold thy son! 
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It is thy Edmund’s voice ; blest, if thy eyes 
Awake to bless him—Soft! her pulse returns ; 
She breathes—oh! speak. Dear parent, mother, hear! 
*Tis Edmund—Friar, wherefore is this horror ? 
Am I then deadly to her eyes ?>—Dumb still ! 
Speak, tho’ it be to curse me—lI have kill’d her! 
y brain grows hot— 
Benedict. My lord, restrain your passion ; 
See! she revives— 
Edmund. Oh! if these lips that quiver 
With dread of thy disdain, have force to move thee 
With nature’s, duty’s, or affection’s voice, 
Feel how f print thy hand with burning zeal, 
Tho’ tortur’d at this awful interval ! 
Art thou, or not, a mother? 
Countess. Hah! where am 1? 
Why do you hold me? Was it not my Narbonne? 
I saw him—on my soul I did— 
Edmund. Alas! 
She raves—recall thy wand’ring apprehension— 
it was no phantom: at thy feet behold— : 
Countess. Hah! whom! quick, answer—Narbontie, dost thou live ? 
Or comest to transport me to perdition ? 
Benedict. Madam, behold your son: he kneels for pardon. 
And I, I innocent, I ignorant 
Of what he was, implore it too— 
Countess. Distraction! 
What means this complicated scene of horrors ? 
Why thus assail my splitting brain ?—be quick— 
Art thou my husband wing’d from other orbs 
To taunt my soul? What is this dubious form, 
Impress’d with ev’ry feature I adore, 
And every lineament I dread to look on! 
Art thou my dead or living son? 
Edmund. Lam . 
Thy living Edmund. Let these scalding tears 
Attest th’ existence of thy suff’ring son. 
Countess. Ah! touch me not— 
Edmund. How !—in that cruel breast 
Revive then all sensations, but affection ? 
Why so ador’d the memory of the father, 
And so abhorr’d the presence of the son? 
But now, and to thy eyes I seem’d my father— 
At least for that resemblance-sake embrace me. 
Countess. Horror on horror! Blasted be thy tongue! 
What sounds are those ! 
Benedict. Lady, tho’ I excuse not 
This young lord’s disobedience, his contrition 
Bespeaks no rebel principle. I doubt not, 
Your blessing first obtain’d and gracious pardon, 
But soon as morning streaks the ruddy East, 
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He will obey your pleasure, and return 
To stranger climes— 

Edmund. '’'Yis false; I will not hence. 
I have been fool’d too long, too long been patient. 
Nor are my years so green as to endure 
‘Fhe manacles of priests and nurseries. 
Am I not Narbonne’s prince? who shall rule here 
But Narbonne? Have I sapp’d my country’s laws, 
Or play’d the tyrant ? Who shall banish me? 
Am [ a recreant knight ? Has cowardice 


Disgrac’d the line of heroes I am sprung from ? 


Shall I then skulk, hide my inglorious head? 

Or does it please your worship’s gravity 

Dispatch me on some sleeveless pilgrimage, 

Like other noble fools, to win you empires ; 
While you at home mock our credulity, 

The masters of our wealth, our states, and wives? 


Countess, aside.] (Brave youth! there spoke lis siree How my — 


soul yearns 

To own its genuine offspring ! )+-Edmund;. hear me! 
Thou art my son, and I will prove a mother. 
Put I’m thy Sov’reign too. This state is mine. 
Learn to command, by learning to obey. 
Tho’ frail my sex, I have a soul as masculine 
As any of thy race. ‘This very monk, 
Lord as thou thinkest of my ductile conscience, 

uails—look if ’tis not true—when I command. 
Retire thee to the village. ’Tis not ripe 
As yet my purpose— Benedict, attend me.’ 

This last scene exhibits one of the most pathetic situations 
in the whole compass of the drama, and in a vein of poetty not 
unworthy of the occasion. We cannot but think, however, that 
the author’s aversion from that religion which he lashes has led 
him to ascribe an incredible obliquity of malice to the Friar Bene- 
dict, because it is without a motive ;. and that the character of 
the porter is ill-managed and unintelligible; he is an imeoit- 
sistent oddity. In other respects, we are of opinion that this 
tragedy has attained an excellence nearly unimpeachable ; that 
it will, without disparagement, bear comparison with the store 
regular dramas of the French stage,—with the Meropé or Ma- 
homet of Voltaire; and that it will convince the English public 
how very possible it is to unite all the energies of genius with 
all the graces of art. 

Can this work be less proper for representation than 
Otway’s Orphan ? 
"Tay. 
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Art. III. Sir Frederick Morton Eden om the State af the Poor. 
(Article continued from the Rev. for April, p. 37%-] 


E now ptoceed to examine the second book of this very 

important work. Jn its first chapter, the various argu- 
ments adduced by other writers, or which suggest them- 
selves to owr author, for and against national Poor-establish- 
ments, are fully discussed. It ts obvious that we are all] re- 
quired by moral duty, according to our abilities and oppor- 
tunities, to reheve our fellow-creatures if distress: but it is 
farther remarked by Sir F. that the rich are bound to provide 
4 competent maintenance for the poor, by the very nature and 
condition of civil society ; for that, to use the words of a right 
reverend author *, 


«© However flattering to the love of libérty the idea of an original 
compact may be, and however useful to ascertain the rights. and dutics 
of magistrate and subject, yet, in reality, every man 1s adopted, by 
compulsion, into the society of which his parents were citizens, en- 
titled only to that portion of the public wealth which accrues to him 
by inheritance, and precluded from all right of oecupaney over any 
other; that, consequently, if his parents were so poor as to transtnit 
no patrimony to him, he is born the inhabitant of a land, every spot 
of which is appropriated to some other person; that he eannot seize 
any unital or vegetable, for his food, without invading property, and 
incurring the penalty of the law ;” ‘ that, consequently, in order te 
acquire any of those articles, which are essential to his existence, and 
which are ultimately derived from land, he must, in return, devote 
the stock he possesses, his personal industty, to the service of the 
rich, or, in other words, to the service of -those who have capital to 
etiploy him ; and that they, in return, are bouind, in justice, to al- 
low him a shate 6f his earnings, proportioned to the benefit which 
they derive from his labour, and fully adequate to supply him with 
the rlevessaries of life.’ 

The only question, therefore, seems to be, whether this de- 
sirable end, the support of the poor, (that is, those who cannot 
labour for their subsistence, ) will be best effected by giving them 
a legal right to a maintenance, or by leaving thetn to uncen- 
sirained charity. Having enumerated the various opinions 
Which have been advanced in favour of a aational provision, 
(particularly the able arguments of the late Bishop of Cloytie, 
who was extremely desirous of introducing a Poor’s Rate inte 
Ireland,) the author passes to the opposite side of the question; 
to which he seems, himself, to incline. He thinks those po 
litical writers, who have investigated the Poor system, wrong 
in their fundamental position that wnremitting labour is neces- 
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* The late Dr. Weodward, Bishop of Cloyne. 
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sary both for the promotion of individual happiness and national? 
prosperity. We agree with him that 

* It may be questioned, whether it is not holding out a very dis- 
couraging prospect to the efforts of man in social life, to tell him, 
that, whatever improvements may take place in civilization, it must 
ever be the lot of a considerable portion of the community to con- 
sume their days, with the exception of the short intervals requisite 
for meal-times and rest, in continued and unceasing bodily la- 
bour. Can that state of society, in which a human being is made 
to perform the office only of a machine, or, in other words, where 
he can exercise no intellectual faculties,.nor display a single virtue 
besides that of patient submission, be considered as having nearly ap- 
proached that degree of perfection of which human institutions are 
susceptible? What can be more deplorable than the condition of 
those whom the thirst of gain has reduced not only into toilsome but 
also into unwholesome trades ?” 


On this subject Sir F. quotes too very apposite passages 
from Mr. Burke’s happy imitation of Lord Bolingbroke, and 
his well-known Reflections on the Revolution in France. The 
division of labour (he admits with Adam Smith) is the fruitful 
source of improvement ; and, while it increases the aggregate 
wealth of the country, it promotes the comforts of the indivi- 
dual, whenever it adds to his productive powers, without de- 
bilitating his frame, weakening his understanding, or debasing 
his morals. ‘That these evils, however, are too often the con- 
sequence of the division of labour, he proves from the incon- 
trovertible remarks of that great political writer: but he com- 
bats Adam Smith’s too highly-coloured assertion that a sta- 
tionary life necessarily corrupts the courage of the mind, and 
renders men incapable of fatigue and averse from military exer- 
tion. Many of us well recollect General Elliot’s regiment of 
Light Horse, which (as Sir F. observes) was formed out of the 
choice spirits of the trade, (of tailors,) and performed prodi- 
gies of valour worthy of their predecessor in arms, the great 
Joannes Acutus. 

The following observations bespeak a philanthropic and ir- 
telligent mind: 


¢ Though labour is indispensible, [this should be indispensable, } 
it is, by no means, consonant to the physical or moral nature of man 
that he should, like an ass in a mill, apply solely to bodily exertion, 
from week’s end to week’s end. Nor has the state any reason to 
complain, if he, who can earn enough in four days to maintain him 
for seven, chooses to spend the remaining three in idleness and 
relaxation. The abuse of liberty is no solid reason that it should be 
annihilated. It may indeed be lineaned that a manufacturer, who 


receives high wages, should, instead of pending his leisure — in 
amily and friends, so often 
’ : Pm devote 


social and rational intercourse with his 
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devote a large portion of his earnings to intoxication and debauchery» 
to the manifest injury of his health and his morals: but it may be 

uestioned whether the undeviating and unremitting application to a 
fe mechanical processes, which an improved state of manufacture 
usually requires, is not the cause of the propensity, so commonly re- 
marked in the class of people, to carry the indulgencies of necessa 
relaxation to a faulty excess; and (if I might be allowed to hazard a 
conjecture on a very important point which cannot be properly eluci- 
dated without a full investigation of facts that I am not in possession 
of) whether the minute division of labour is not, in some degree, sub- 
versive of domestic intercourse and comfort. If we compare an agri- 
cultural life with the condition of manufacturers, the superiority, in 
this respect, will, I am persuaded, be found to be on the side of the 
former. In domestic comfort, in the endearments of family union, 
in certainty of work, and consequent independence, the labourer, 
who is engaged in the varied operations of husbandry, has no reason 
to regret that fortune has not placed him at the loom or the anvil. 
Viewed in a political light, the pre-eminence of the original destina- 
tion of menial over manufactures is still more apparent. It faci- 
litates marriage, the happiest lot of human life: it is most favourable 
to health, to morals, and to religion.’ 


The author, however, is far from condemning either the intro= 
duction or the extension of manufactures: but he justly appre- 
ciates every improvement, not only as it diminishes the quantum 
of labour required for working a machine, but as it reduces the 
quantity of work necessary to be performed by man. After 
having investigated the relative condition in this respect of sa 
vage and social life, he concludes, (and we think him warranted 
in the conclusion,) 


¢ That the sum of bodily exertion is less, but the acquisitions are 
eater in the latter than in the former; or, in other words, that the 
ymprovements of society afford more frequent opportunities of idle. 
ness and relaxation *. Any system of employment, therefore, that 





‘* This is not intended as the panegyric of idleness: a person who 
does nothing cannot enjoy the gratifications of repose. To be tasted, 
it requires the exertion of a certain degree of previous labour either 
mental or manual. Neither is relaxation necessarily an abstinence 
from work. Mr. Locke tells us that * Recreation is not being idle, but 
easing the wearied part 9 change of business.’ Every man of business, T 
am persuaded, must have experienced the truth of this definition. 
The cottager, who after finishing his day’s work for his employer, 
allots his evening to the cultivation of his garden ; the merchant, whe, 
after calculating éare and tret at his counting-house, spends a leisure 
hour in the no less abstruse calculations, which many amusements ree 
quire ; and even the statesman, who steals from the treasury to his 
sabine farm, and engages with as much warmth in the cultivation of 
a turnip-field as.in the aggrandizement of ap ¢mpire, will sensibly 
feel the true enjoyments of recreation.’ 


Rev. Jury, 1797. T dooms 
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dooms a man to perpetual labour, (for.that may fairly be called per, 
petual which admits only of the intervals requisite for ois and meal- 
times, ) subjects him to the evils of the savage state. en the de- 
sires, however, of the artificial conveniencies and enjoyments of life is 
once introduced into a society, there seems to be a fetes danger of 
a man overworking himself than of his remaining idle, unless he has 
some other fund than his own industry to look to. It is justly re- 
marked that masters have rather occasion to moderate, than to ani- 
‘mate, the application of their workmen. Very different, however, 
was the opinion of the legislature in ancient times. The old laws for 
‘# the Sachewind of idleness,” and “ setting the poor on work,” were 
framed on this mistaken principle, that, with the incitements of civi- 
lization before them, the people must be compelled to follow their 
‘own interests. "Whatever may have been the benevolent views of the 
legislature in passing these acts, it is astonishing that we find so few 
i any traces in the statute-book of an attention to another no less 
essential condition of human existence, repose and recreation.’ 


In the course of the Inquiry, the arguments of Dr. Brown, 
¢ the far-famed Estimator of the Times,” and those of Dr. 
‘Priestley, on the very important question how far it is right or 
expedient for Government to interfere in the education of the 
people, are incidentally mentioned: we regret, indeed, that 
they are so slightly introduced ; for, though the subject may, 
at first sight, appear to be only a question of abstract rights 
and duties, we are persuaded that, in pursuing it, Sir Frede- 
-rick would have been led to many practical and important con- 
clusions, intimately connected with the present state and con- 
dition of society. Yet, on many topics, (particularly on appren- 
ticeships,) the author very decidedly expresses his disapproba- 
tion of legislative interference with the conduct. of individuals. 
‘We must confess, with him, that pas trop gouverner.is a maxim 
‘too little remembered by the rulers of mankind : its excellence 
-is fully, recognized in the following animated passage : 


‘ It seems very problematical whether a government ever attempted 
directly to regulate the course of industry without producing consi- 
derable mischief. The excellence of legislation may, perhaps, be 
- best estimated according as it leaves the individual exertion more or 
eless unshackled. It is this exertion (and not the superintending power 
:of the state which is so often, unthinkingly, extolled as the imme- 
‘diate creator of social good, and as often unjustifiably condemned as 
.the immediate cause off social evil) which, by its patient plodding la- 
.bours, erects the edifice of national grandeur: it, however, works but 
by slow.and imperceptible degrees; and, like the genial dew from 
cheaven, which, drop by drop, invigorates and matures all vegetable 
-nature, exhibits, at length, that happy order of society, which is 
: felt to be» Pr 
ar “ not the hasty product’of the day, 

‘= -- But the well-ripen’d fruit of wise delay.” 
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Nor dees it follow from this that a government is excluded from active 
duties. To prevent the strong from oppressing the weak; to pro- 


tect the acquisitions of industry, and to check the progress of vice 
and immorality, by pointing out and encouraging the instruction of 
the rising generation in the social and religious duties ; to maintain 
the relations, which commerce has created with foreign countries, 
are duties which require that delegated authority should be exerted 
by public force and the vindicatory dispensations. of pains and pe- 
nalties. 

‘ Beyond this, all interference of the state in the conduct and 
pursuits of the society seems of very doubtful advantage.’ 


_ The author notices many imperfections in the tax for the 
maintenance of the indigent classes. It is certainly equitable 
that personal property, as well as land, should contribute to- 
wards their support: but (whatever may have been the inten- 
tion of the framers of the poor laws) personal property, as in 
this instance, almost entirely evaded the gripe of the tax- 
gatherer. Indeed, many cases might be supposed, in which 
it would be impossible either to rate at all, or to rate fairly, 
the stock of a tradesman or artificer. , 

In discussing the question of a reform in the Poor Laws, Sir 
Fred. is naturally Jed to notice the plan lately brought forwards 
by Mr. Pitt for the amendment of this complicated system. 
We, indeed, consider it as ‘fortunate for the country, that, 
amid the momentous and pressing concerns of warfare, the 
condition of the poor has been thought to merit the: attentiori 
of government ; and that a bill for their better maintenance 
has been introduced by the chief minister. We say /fortu- 
nate for the country; for, without being confident that Mr. 
Pitt’s abilities (great as they confessedly are) can mould the 
heterogeneous mass into symmetry and consistency, we foresee 
that his abortive Poor bill (provided he dves not stop. with tak- 
ing a popular theme —the bettering the condition of our la- 
bourers—out of the hands of opposition) will provoke much 
useful inquiry and investigation. In former parliamentary dis- 
-cussions on parochial concerns, the great public leaders of the 
House of Commons have scarcely condescended to take a part. 
Mr. Ruggles has remarked * that, on the second reading of Mr. 
Gilbert’s Poor Bill, which involved in its consequences the 
material interests of the nation, only forty-four members at- 
tended ; and that on the very next day, when a motion respect- 
.ing the promotion of a few naval officers was introduced, 283 
members divided on the question, and Messrs. Pitt, Fox, Dun- 
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* History of the Poor, vol. i. p. 150. A new and enlarged edi- 
tion of this valuable work, in one volume 4to. has just appeared. 


We shall speedily take farther notice of it, 
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das, Sheridan, and many others, took a part in the debate, 
The late Poor bill of the Minister, we are certain, will receive 
attention : it will be sifted to the bottom : its principles will be 
thoroughly discussed : its provisions will be rigidly examined ; 
and these will be some of the good effects of that proper jealousy, 
with which it becomes the legislature and the public to receive 
any new proposition from the officers of government. Had 
any well-meaning country-gentleman, from mere motives of 
benevolence, stept forwards on this occasion, some opiate bill 
might have been produced, which would either have died an 
easy death, or have crept unnoticed into existence: but this, 
we repeat, cannot be the case with Mr. Pitt’s bill: as a mi- 
nister, he must have other motives imputed to him than mere 
philanthropy; and we hope that the consequence will be, that 
much detailed information on the subject will be collected, be- 
fore the’ mighty machine of reform is set in motion. It is onl 
from such inquiries as Sir F. Eden has successfully pursued, that 
such preliminary data can be obtained, as will render a Poor bill 
either salutary or practicable: for we doubt whether the in- 
quisitorial power of government has, as yet, descended to ex- 
amine the minutie of parochial administration. We trust, 
however, that the still-born child of fancy—Mr. Pitt’s Poor- 
bill—will rest in peace; and that, in future, Reform, even in 
the Poor Laws, will be preceded by Inquiry. 

Sir Frederick conceives that, without making any immediate 
or violent alteration in the general outline of the existing 
Poor laws, there are many sound principles on which the le- 
gislature may proceed. He adopts the constitutional advice 
offered by Mr. Burke in 1780. ‘In a plan of reformation,” 
Mr. B. said, ** it would be one of my maxims, that, when I 
know of an establishment which may be subservient to useful 
purposes, and which, at the same time, from its discretionary 
nature, is liable to a very great perversion from these purposes, 
I would /imit the quantity of the power that might be so abused.” 

Proceeding on this principle, Sir Frederick proposes to limit 
the Poor’s Rates to the average of the last seven, or the last 
three years, or whatever other average might be found to be 
more proper. Various other detailed amendments of the pre- 
sent system are suggested ; but our limits will not allow us to 
transcribe them; and we must content ourselves with laying 


before the reader one suggestion which, we think, offers a 
proper basis for future reform : 


* It is much to be wished that the legislature would oblige parish 
‘officers to provide themselves with account-books, constructed on the 
most approved models, for registering receipts and expenditures, 
number of Poor, and such other circumstances as the Public are in- 
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terested in knowing, and would likewise direct that a printed state- 
ment, abstracted from the parish-books, (in such manner as may be 
judged proper, and pointed out in the schedules of the next Poor 
Act,) should be annually delivered to such of the inhabitants as are 
assessed to the Poor’s Rate, and laid before the General Quarter 
Sessions of the county in which the parish it relates to is situated. 1 
think, too, that parochial records should be accessible to a stranger, 
upon his paying a reasonable fee for inspection, Every member of 
the community is more or less interested in the correction, and, con- 
sequently, in the previous investigation, of those abuses, which, 
though immediately confined to a small parish, often spread the con- 
tagion of idleness and improvidence through the surrounding 
country.’ 

In chapter II. of book II. the reader will find many inte- 
resting and original details, concerning the relative advantages 
enjoyed by the labouring classes in different parts of the king- 
dom in the important articles of diet, dress, fuel, and habita- 
tion. Ina few instances, however, we must confess that our 
author appears to have been more minute and circumstantial 
than the nature of his work required. Though we were much 
pleased with many of the receipts of Scotch cookery, (receipts 
which, we need not say, are not to be found in Mrs. Glasse’s 
famed repository,) we think that the minute directions . for 
boiling potatoes might have been omitted without lessening the 
value of the book. Neither can we conceive that the account 
of Sago bread, however curious it may be in itself, will fur- 
nish much practical information towards the improvement of 
the culinary art among the labouring classes. ‘The accounts 
of the various sorts of bread used in the north of England, and 
in other countries;—of the diet and condition of the negroes 
in Virginia ;—of the earnings of labourers in different parts of 
England ;—and of the quantity and kinds of liquor annually 
consumed in Great Britain;—are peculiarly interesting and 
curious. In one parish, in Surrey, consisting of 1671 inhae 
bitants, (of which a detailed account occurs in the work,) the 
draught of one ale-house out of sixteen amounted to 20]l,qa 
month. The house is considered as having neither the best 
nor the worst custom: so that 201. per month may be 
taken as the fair average receipts of every ale-house in the 
place. This sum, multiplied by 16, gives,3201. as the total 
consumption of a month ; and that again multiplied by 12 gives 
38401. as the whole amount of what is annually expended for 
strong drink among 1600 persons ; two thirds of whom (con- 
sisting of women, children, and gentry,) may fairly be sup- 
posed to have little or no share in such expenditure. 

The following passage highly merits the attention of land- 
lords, as well as of political writers and legislators : 
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. © The providing suitable and comfortable dwellings for the labour. _ 
ing classes, is a subject highly worthy the consideration and investi- 
gation both of those who, in the capacity of employers, are called 
onto promote the comforts of the employed, and of those whose’ 
practical experience in i of this nature renders them better 


qualified, than I can possibly be supposed to be, to offer useful sug- 
gestions to the public on the means of meliorating the conditions of 
the people, as far as it depends on their being lodged in warm, 
wholesome, and commodious habitations. It would answer -many 
beneficial purposes ta ascertain the comparative advantages of the 
different sorts of houses, which, we see, are inhabited by labourers 
in different parts of the kingdom. Houses of clay, of brick, and 
of stone, have, no doubt, their respective advantages and disadvan. 
tages: the cottage of wattle and dab, as it is called, is perhaps the 
warmest ; that of brick, the driest ; and that of stone, the strongest 
dwelling. ‘There are, however, no doubt, peculiar excellencies, not 
only in the materials, but in the mode of building, and in the internal 
structure and accommodations of cottages in various parts of the king- 
dom, highly deserving of being remarked. There are, likewise, pe- 
culiar defects, not only in some, but in all dwellings of this sort, 
which might easily be corrected. Such, for instance, is the injudi- 
cious construction of fire-places, which is justly remarked by Count 
Rumford to be productive of great waste in fuel and many other in- 
conveniences. It seems, likewise, deserving of consideration, whe- 
ther the improvenients, which have of late years taken place in the 
useful arts, offer any means of supplying the labourer with a cheaper, 
though not less comfortable dwelling, than that which he at present 
inhabits. It cannot be denied, that the article of expenditure of a 
or working family, which, though not the heaviest in amount, is 
yn effect their heaviest disbursement, is their rent. It is an article of 
expence that has all the inconveniences of a direct tax ; and is often 
called for at the moment when it is most inconvenient to pay it.’ 


Respecting the dress of the labouring classes, we shall select 


afew passages that, we doubt not, will prove highly gratify- 
ing to the reader : 


_ © The diversity is not greater between the labourers in the North 
and South of England, with respect to the manner in which their 
food is prepared than with regard to the modes they adopt of supply- 
ing themselves with one rae 3 In the midland and southern coun- 
ties, the labourer, in general, purchases a very considerable portion, 
if not the whole, of his cloaths from the’ shopkeeper. In the vi- 
cinity of the eat. He ree seldom buy new cloaths: 
they content themselves with a cast-off coat, which may be usually 

urchased for about 5s., and second-hand waistcoats and breeches. 
‘Their wives seldom make up any article of dress, except making and 
mending cloaths for the children. In the north, on the contrary, 
almost every article of dress worn by farmers, mechanics, and la- 
bourers, is manufactured at home, shoes and hats excepted: that is, 
the linen thread is spun from the lint, and the yarn from the wool, 
and sent to the weavers and dyers: so that almost every family has 
its web of linen cloth annually, and often one of woollen also, which 
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is either dyed for coats, or made into flannel, &c. Sometimes black 
and. white wool are mixed; and the cloth which is made from them 
receives no dye: it is provincially called 4. Although broad cloth, 
purchased in the shops, begins now to be worn by opulent farmers 
and others on Sundays, yet there are many respectable persons, at. 
this day, who never wore a bought-pair of stockings, coat, nor 
waistcoat, in their lives; and within these twenty years, a coat 
bought at a shop was considered as a mark of extravagance and 
pride*, if the buyer was not possessed of an independent fortune. 
There are, however, many labourers so poor, that they cannot even 
afford to»purchase the raw material necessary to spin thread or yarn 
at home; as it is some time before a home manufacture ‘can be ren- 
dered fit for use. It-is generally acknowledged that articles of 
cloathing can be purchased in the shops at a much Tower price, than 
those who make } osm at home can afford to sell them for; but that, 
i the wearing, those manufactured by private families are very 
superior both in warmth and durability. 

- © Some years ago, clogs were introduced into the county of Dum- 
fries from Cumberland, and are now very generally used al over that, 
part of the country, in place of coarse and strong choge oe 


The following are the prices of home-made and other arti- 
cles in Cumberland: 


¢ The usual price of a hat worn by labourers is about 2s. 6d.; a 
coat purchased (4 yards) costs about 2s. 6d. a yard: a waistcoat 
takes a yard and a half: a pair of leather breeches costs 3s. 6d.: la- 
bourers sometimes wear breeches of flannel or coloured cloth. A 
taylor charges 5s. for making a whole suit. A linen shirt takes 34 
yards, at 17d. a yard: this is strong, and wears well. About 11 oz. 
of wool, at 8d. the pound, will make a pair of stockings. They 
are almost invariably spun and knit at home. Women’s dress gene- 
rally consists of a black stuff hat, of the price of 1s. 8d. : 4 
bed-gown, (stamped with blue,) mostly of the home manufacture ; 
this usually costs in the shops about 5s. 6d.: a cotton or linen neck- 
cloth, price about 1s. 6d.: two petticoats of flannel, the upper One 
dyed blue; value of the two about 11s. 6d.: coarse woollen. steck- 
ings, home manufacture, value about 1s. 8d. ; linen shift, home ma- 
nufacture, 2; yards, at 1s. 5d. the yard. Women generally wear 





¢ * 4 seap’d sark, (i.e. a shirt washed with soap instead of chani- 
ber-lie, which is generally used in the most northern, as it was two 
centuries ago in the southern, counties, ). a shop coat, (i.e. a suit not 
manufactured at home, but purchased at the.shop,) and money buckles, 
(i.e. silver ee) is an old Cumberland proverb, which is often 
applied to a village beau, and strongly marks the usual customs: re- 
sperting ances in that county. : 

‘ any of the antient statutes notice the home-made woollens 
of the north of England, or houswives cloth, as it was called. See 
5 Eliz. c.4. § 32. &c.’ Sex “ne eo 

¢ Jn place of, we apprehend, is-a Scotticism ; the author appears to 
have transcribed it from. the account of clogs-in the 13th.vel. of the 
Statistical Account of Scotland, 2 262. 
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stays, or rather boddice, of various prices. Their.gowhs are some- 
times made of woollen stuff; 6 yards, at 1s. 6d. the yard. The 
women, however, generally wear black silk hats, and cotton gowns, 
Sundays and holidays. 

8 The following are the prices of cloaths, as sold in a slop-shop in 
the heighbourhood of London : 














e Se d. 

* Men.—A good foul-weather coat (will last very well of 
two years) . ° ° © 13 0 
A common waistcoat : - © 6 6 
A pair of stout breeches (one year) ° 3 9 
Stockings, the pair . - © 110 
A dowlas shirt - : - o 4 6 
A pair of strong shoes - ° 7 0 
A hat (will last three years) ° o 2 6 
119 1 
, 7 £- sd. 
*« Women.—A common stuff gown - © 6 6 
Linsey-woolsey petticoat - o 4 6 
A shi - a - o 3 8 
A pair of shoes * - : © 3 9 
Coarse apron . " : o 10 
Check apron - . o 20 
A pair of stockings . - o 1 6 
A hat, the cheapest sort (willlast twoyears) o 1 8 
Coloured neck-kerthief - o 10 
A common cap . - © O10 
Cheapest kind of cloak (will last two years) 0 4 6 
Pair of stays (will last six years) - © 60 
1 16 11” 





The author disputes the assertion of Mr. Howlett and many 
other political writers, that the labourer is less able to support 
himself by his industry than formerly. He argues that the 
price of wheat, on which so much stress has been laid, is 
not the only criterion of the abiliry of a man to subsist by his 


¢ To argue Frotn suth deta (he would warrant us in supposi 
that a laborer must Seshen porch absolute impossibility of suke 
sisting in 1595, when wheat was about 2/. the quarter, and: the 
wages of ordinary agricultural labourers not more than 4d. or 5d. the 
day without diet ; and that 8d. the day was a miserable pittance in 
1682, when wheat was nearly at the same price.’ 





as Shoes are a very heavy article of expence in the South: in 
Appendix, No. XII. m the atcoant of labourers in Hertfordshire, 
the reader will see, they yoretimes amount to. 3/. annually for one 
family.’ 

We 
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: We do not wholly agree with Sir F. in all his conclusions 5 
but it would be doing him injustice to abridge his arguments 
dn a question confessedly nice and difficult. We must there- 
fore refer our readers to his valuable work, forthe many curious 
statements brought forwards respecting the condition of our la- 
bourers in antient and modern times. The dast chapter of the 
second book gives a very interesting detail of the rise, progress, 
and present state of Friendly Societies, or Benefit Clubs. 

- The following observations respecting the condition of the 
female part of our labourers are equally new, humane, and 
interesting :—we insert them with pleasure; and we promise 
ourselves that, when the Poor Laws shall be revised by the le- 
gislature, they will not be wholly unnoticed : 

_ © Few writers on this branch of political economy have adverted 
to the circumstances and situation of a class of our people, who form, 
perhaps, the most essential link in social order and domestic happi- 
ness: I mean the wives of labourers. Mr. Pitt has, indeed, in his 
celebrated speech above alluded to, argued very forcibly on the pro- 
priety of turning the industry of children to profit : but it is to be re- 
gretted that this great Statesman has not favoured the public with his 
sentiments on the actual state and condition of married women in the 
labouring classes of the community. The subject is new and im- 
portant, and highly merits the attention both of the politician and 
philanthropist. If the right, which every labourer possesses, of dis 
posing of the produce of his labour, is the great incentive to indus- 
try, is it either unfair or unreasonable to presume, that the incapa- 
city, which married women labour under, of acquiring property *, is 

: one 





¢ * There are, however, a few cases, in which a married woman 
is presumed to be capable of acquiring property: when her husband 
has abjured the realm, or is banished, she may be sued as a _feme sole; 
(Blackst. Comm. i. 443.;) and it has been lately decided, that a 
married woman, who is separated from her husband, and is allowed a 
separate maintenance*by deed, may, if she contracts debts, be sued 


as a feme sole. (1 Term Rep. 5.) By the feudal law, the lands of: 
an heiress did not become the property of her husband; but, on her, 


death, descended to her child, or next heir. It is by a custom, al- 
most peculiar to England, and therefore called the courtesy of England, 
that a man, who marries a woman scised of an estate of mheritance, 
if she has issue born alive, is, on the death of his wife, entitled’to 


hold her lands for his life. (Co. Litt. § 35. Blackst. Comm. ii. 126.) 


‘ Asa married woman has seldom an immediate interest in acquir- 
ing-property, it is not often that she adds much, by her personal ex- 
ertions to the common stock of the family ; except she may be said 
to do so in the sense of the old proverb, (a penny saved is a penny 
got,) by an economical management of the acquisitions of her hus- 
band. A married man, onthe contrary, is absolute master of all he 


gets: this is the great spur to industry ; for whilst his earnings sup.. 
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one of the principal causes why they contribute so little to the fund 
which is to maintain a family ? 
¢ Inthe greatest part of England, the acquisition of the necessaries, 
of life, required by a labourer’s family, rests entirely on the husband., 
If he falls sick, and is not a member of a Friendly Society, his wife 
and children’ must inevitably be supported by the parish. There is’ 
no other resource; for, to whatever cause it is to be ascribed, the 
wife, even in such an exigency, can do nothing. I do not mean to 
contend, that, either with a view to national profit, or individual in- 
ridence, it is desirable that the female part of a labourer’s family 
should perform the toilsome duties of porters and ploughmen, as is 
the case in. Liege and Switzerland, and even in some parts of Scot- 
land; or that they should employ those hours which they can spare 
from the management of domestic concerns, in a sedentary and 
unwholesome manufacture, as is the case with the lace-makers in 
Buckinghamshire and Northaniptonshire. The labours of the 
field, it is said, are adverse to child-bearing ; and this is one of the 
reasons which I have heard assigned for the infecundity of the 
negroes in the West Indies. I am not physiologist mercy” to say 
how far this opinion is, or is not, well founded: but, I own, I sus- 
pect it to have been advanced on but slight grounds. There are, 
however, various occupations which the wife of a peasant or artificer 
would, it is probable, be often inclined to pursue, were she only al- 
lowed to have a voice as to the disposal of her earnings. As the law 
riow stands, the moment she acquires them, they become the absolute 
property of her husband; so that it is not to be wondered at, that 
she conceives she has fulfilled her duty in attending to the children ; 
and that he, conscious that the support of the family depends on his 
exertions, should so often become tmperious and tyrannical. The 
instances are not few, where a stupid, drunken, and idle man has an 
intelligent and industrious. wife, with perhaps both the opportunity 
and the ability to earn enough to feed her children; but who yet is 
deterred from working, from a thorough conviction that her mate 
would, too probably, strip her of every farthing which she had not 
the ingenuity to conceal. There is, perhaps, no better mode of as- 
certaining what degree of comfort is enjoyed by a labourer’s family, 
than by Geabeing what portion of his weekly earnings he commits to. 
his wife’s disposal. It makes a very material difference whether he 
ér she holds the purse-strings. That he can earn the most is 








ply him with the means of subsistence, they invest him with patri- 
archa! power and authority. , 

¢ I cannot here avoid observing, that the very inconsiderable num- 
ber of female convicts, in proportion to males, who have been con- 
victed of depredations on private property, appears to me to be 
principally ascribable to the different rights, and, consequently, the 
different propensities with which our civil institutions have invested 
the two sexes, with regard to the acquisition and enjoyment of pro- 
perty. In the commission of crimes, which are produced by the 
vindictive passions of the human breast, the balance of criminality is 
more equal,’ a a ee ae 
, 9 granted ; 
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granted; but she can make those earnings go the farthest. I have 
often observed that, when the circumstances of a labouring family 
have enabled them to purchase a cow, the good management of the 
wife has preserved them from the parish as long as the cow lasted ; and 
this even in cases where the husband was improvident and dissolute. 

« It may, indeed, be urged that, although the lords of the creation 
have, almost exclusively, appropriated to themselves the direction of 
public concerns, and the a ministration of property, yet, in the con- 
duct of private life, (which, after all, is the chief business of man- 
kind,) the female sex have borne, and ever will bear, superior sway. 
Their power, however, as it in a great mcasure depends on opinion, 
is liable to be overthrown by the caprices and misconduct of those 
under whose protection the law has placed them. An amiable mar- 
ried woman, although disposed to practise the softer virtues, which 
are most congenial to her, and (as Milton expresses it) “ to study’ 
houshold good ;”—which constitutes 


*¢ Woman’s domestic honor and chief praise ;”’ 


cannot render her family thriving and happy, unless she is, in some 
measure, countenanced and assisted by her husband. If we might 
form a general estimate from what occurs in the higher stations of 
life, it would seem that children would not so often have to lament 
the prodigality of their parents, if more of the common stock were 
vested in the wife, and less in the husband, than 4s usually the case. 
For one extravagant mother, I am persuaded there are at least 
twenty improvident fathers. In the humbler spheres of society, it 
still seldomer happens that the welfare of a family is affected by the 
misconduct of a mother. That they, too often, want industry, must 
be acknowledged; but it also ought to be remembered that they 
want those motives which stimulate to industry. 

« Ihave been led to these reflections by investigating the situation 
of some Female Clubs, which seem to be exposed to peculiar disad- 
vantages, in consequence of the legal disability which married wo- 
men labour under of retaining the carnings of their labour in their 
own hands. Most of these Clubs are chiefly composed of married 
_Avomen ; as the principal inducement to enter into them is to insure a 
decent subsistence during the lying-in month ; a period, in which, of 
all others, a labourer’s wife is in most needeof extrinsic assistance. 
The laudable objects, however, of these excellent institutions, may 
be entirely frustrated by the exercise of that legal authority with which 
a husband is invested.. As he is entitled to receive his wife’s earn- 
ings, he can not only prevent her from paying her regular subscrip- 
tion to the Club; but if she falls sick, he is, I conceive, no less au- 
thorized by law to demand the allowance which is granted by. the 
Society, and to appropriate it to his own use.’ 


This is certainly a strong instance of the inconvenience that 
would arise from a tyrannical exercise of the right which the 
law has vested in a husband. We conceive, however, that 
the treasurer of a Friendly Society would do right ia refusing 
payment to a husband of his wife's allowance; and that he 
would be justified by law for taking every possible step to se- 
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cure it for her sole and separate use. At the same time, we 
admit that many evils are likely to arise from the abuse of this 
branch of marital authority; for our author states that this 
hardship, to which females were exposed, had been often 
strongly represented tohim; and that he could, if it were ne- 
cessary, procure sufficient evidence that it had actually been ex- 


perienced by not a few members of Female Friendly Societies. 


The first volume concludes with the following judicious re. 
marks on the danger of parliamentary interference with the 
Friendly Societies. Sir F. Eden is persuaded that 


‘ If any farther regulation of them is attempted the inclination’ of 
the labouring classes to enter into them will be greatly damped, if 
not entirely repressed. ‘The acts already passed, although they are 
known, and generally understood to have been framed with the most 
benevolent intentions, and do really confer substantial benefits on these 
institutions, have created much alarm... Nay, they have certainly an- 
nihilated many societies. At the same time, it is but fair to confess 
that they may have raised others. ‘This, however, is more difficult 
to ascertain. Any farther favours from parliament would irretriev- 
ably lessen the confidence which is still entertained by the members of 
most benefit clubs, that the legislature will not interfere in controul- 
ing associations, which do not appear, from any evidence which has 
as yet been laid before the public, to be adverse to economy, good 
morals, or public tranquillity. I have, indeed, more than orice heard 
it insinuated that friendly societies are apt to degencrate into debating 
clubs, and that iatistel weaning on a Saturday might become the 
aptest vehicles for disseminating principles subversive of subordination 
and submission to the laws of our country. I have also heard it as- 
serted, that the members of friendly societies, from being accustomed 
to assemble at ale-houses, are not only stimulated by interested land- 
lords, but encouraged by the contagion of ill-examples, in the habits 
of drunkenness; that the money, which is spent on a club-night, is 
entirely lost to a labouring family ; and that there are various ways 
in which the earnings of industry might be applied more advantage- 
ously to the morals of the labourer and the comforts of his font. 
Friendly societies, it igtrue, like all other human contrivances, have 
their defects. It is, however, though a short, a sufficient answer to 
such objections as I have noticed, and to some others which it is unne- 
cessary to enumerate, that these institutions do not aim at perfection, 
but improvement. ‘They are not intended to be 


‘s that faultless monster which the world ne’er saw :” 


but it is a sufficient proof of their excellence, that they are congenial 
to the social latitudes and prejudices of the labourer ; and that, if they 
cannot correct the inclination (which is too often caused by hard 
labour) for conviviality and dissipation, they, at least, convert a vi- 
cious propensity into an useful instrument of economy and industry, 
and secure to their members, (what can seldom be purchased at too 
dezr a rate,) subsistence during sickness and independence in old 


age.’ Anon- 


{To be continued.] 
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Aart. IV. Memoirs of a late eminent Advocate, and Member of the 
Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. By William Melmoth, Esq. 
8vo. pp. 72. 5s. sewed. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1796. 


HEN we, who can ourselves, in our literary capacity, look 

back nearly through half of acentury, recollect that Mr. 
Melmoth’s elegant translation of Pliny’s Epistles appeared two 

ears before the commencement of our labours, and that his justl 

admired Fitzosborne’s Letters, we believe, were published still 
earlier, we cannot help regarding him with a sort of respect ap- 
proaching to veneration, as one of the fathers of the age. We 
are the more inclined to pay him this homage, and, in truth, to 
consider him as an Emeritus Professor in the English schoo! of 
Polite Literature, because we are persuaded that few writers 
have contributed so much to the improvement of our style, or 
have furnished such models of elegant writing, as:far as concerns 
the correct choice and perspicuous arrangement of words, and 
the harmonious construction of periods. It is with pleasure 
that we observe, in the production of Mr. Melmoth’s pen now 
before us, that his powers of writing are still unimpaired. The 
same characters, which have given to his former works a dis- 
tinguished place among our English classics, will be found 
impressed with equal distinctness and strength on these me- 
moirs. 

The publication, as we have been informed, is a tribute of 
filial piety. ‘The subject of the memoir, though-not mentioned 
by name, was Mr. Melmoth’s father ; and, from the particu- 
lars here related concerning his exemplary conduct both in pri- 
vate and public life, he appears to have well deserved this 
handsome testimony of respect to his memory=to have me- 
rited the singular felicity of being /audatus a laudato viro. 
Several letters and papers inserted in these memoirs, as well as 
the general narrative, shew him to have been a man of unaf- 
fected piety and conscientious integrity. ‘The laudable and 
meritorious example, which he set in his professional charac- 


ter, we shall present to our readers in Mr. Melmoth’s own 
words : 


*¢ Men have either no character at all,’”’ says a celebrated author, © 


¢ or it is that of being inconsistent with themselves.” It must be 
confessed, indeed, that to persevere in one regular undeviating line of 
moral conduct, is no common characteristic of human nature ; 
happily, however, the observation is not without exceptions ; and the 
eminent subject of these pages is one instance, at least, (it may be 
candidly hoped there are many others, ) to redeem the credit of our 
species. The same uniform principles and virtues which rendered. him 
esteemed and respected while he walked in the less open paths of pri- 
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vate society, varied only in efficacy, not in strength, when he came 
forward into thé niore conspicuous scenes of active life. To do good 
was the exciting motive and ultimate tendency of all his pursuits ; 
and he entered into his honourable profession, not from a spirit of in- 
ordinate ambition ; no man’s desires were more controuled by reason : 
not to accumulate useless wealth;-no man more disdained so un- 
worthy a pursuit: it was for the decent advancement of his fae 
mily, the generous assistance of his friends, the benevolent relief of 
the indigent. How often did he exert his abilities, yet refused the 
reward of themy in the cause of the widow, the fatherless, and of him 
who had none to help him ! 

‘ Complete master of his profession, he discharged its important of.- 
fices with an integrity equalled only by the science with which he 
performed them. As the casual course of his business led him to be 
principally engaged in that branch of jurisprudence which is admini- 
stered in the court of chancery ; no man’s opinion in cases of equity 
was more frequently resorted to, nor more implicitly relied upon, 
not only upon a persuasion of its rectitude in point of knowledge, but 
from a conviction that no inducement could bias his judgment to- 
wards the side most favourable to his client’s interest. Upon this 
occasion it would be deviating from the accuracy of a faithful Re- 
later to omit a circumstance which casts no common lustre upon his 
moral character, and yet can neither be mentioned without hazarding 
the suspicion of amplification, or suppressed without violating the 
justice due to truth and to his memory. The fact, however, is, that 
having in a certain case advised the querist to pursue his claim in a 
court of law, and not instantly adverting to a iene statute which 
stood in the way of his client’s supposed right ; he no sooner dis- 
covered the inadvertence than he sent for the attorney, and not only 
returned his fee, but re-imbursed the costs of the unsuccessful 
‘oreo He was too firm a friend to justice to attempt diverting it 


rom its proper course ; and he scorned the dishonest dexterity of ° 


‘covering a flaw in a defective title.’ 


We cannot promise our readers that they will find in these 
Memoirs many amusing anecdotes: but we can ensure them, 
from the perusal, no small degree of gratification, to their li- 
terary taste in a piece of good writing, and to their moral feel- 
ings in the pleasing exhibition of a character of sterling and dis- 
tinguished merit. 

A beautifully engraved head of the subject of the memoir is 
prefixed. 





Art. V. Dr. Bisset’s Sketch of Democracy. 
[ Article concluded from the Rev. for April, p. 404.] 


Yn chapter sth, still pursuing the history of Athens, Dr. 
Bisset gives farther instances {see the former part of this 
article] of the consequences of uncontrolled democracy in the 
Peloponnesian 
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Peloponnesian war, in the removal of the prudent, ‘able, and 
virtuous Nicias from the command of the forces of the re- 
public, and the appointment of the ignorant and worthless de- 
anagogue Cleon to succeed him ; Cleon, whom even the mob 
that promoted him despised, and whose ignorance and pre- 
sumption have been exposed with such satirical force by Aris- 
tophanes. Our author maintains that ambition, injustice, and 
cruelty are inherent in the very nature of a constitution purely 
democratical, and he supports his proposition by the testimony 
of antient historians :—but he must allow that wars of ambi- 
tion, conquest, and injustice have been begun by governments 
‘that were of purely democratical, nor purely monarchical ; 
that even mixed governments have sometimes without provo- 
cation, or the shadow of right, invaded the territories of. other 
states, deposed sovereigns, systematically pursued plans of 
aggrandizement, and sometimes disgraced wars that were in 
themselves just, by the most shocking cruelties : of the former 
we have the strongest evidence in the extent of the British effi- 
pire in India; and of the latter, the massacre of Gléncoe, and 
‘the bloody progress of the English army in Scotland after the 
battle of Culloden, exhibit proofs, of which a man of even 
ordinary humanity could not. so much as read, without being 
filled with horror. To be just, however, to the author, we 
must observe that he docs not deny that enormities may dis- 
grace the best formed constitutions : but he maintains that the 
must attend democracies, as being by nature inseparable from 
them. 

Dr, B. then gives an account of the treatment that Alcibiades 
experienced from his countrymen; in which, without meaning 
to represent him as faultless or, patriotic in every respect, he 
shews the levity, fickleness, and injustice of the Athenians 
with regard to that celebrated citizen in trying and condemn- 
ing him unheard. Unfortunately, our own history, notwith- 
standing the mixture of our government, records but too many 
‘instances of fickleness, and of the injustice of condemning per- 
sons to death without a hearing. ‘The attainders by act of 
parliament of Queen Ann Bullen, of Cromwell Earl of Essex, 
and of various others, without so much as the formality of an 
appearance at the bar, will ever attest the melancholy truth 
that barefaced injustice is not confined to democratic states, 

. The 6th chapter presents a picture of the distresses of the 
Athenians after their total defeat at Syracuse; a defeat which 
Dr. B. ascribes to the folly that made them deprive themselves 
“of the talents of Alcibiades ; and he shews that those distresses 
‘brought the people to a sense of their error, and induced them 
to’ recall him. This able thovgh profligate statesman made 
ties them 
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them feel, or think, that their misfortunes arose from the form 
of their government, which gave the multitude too great an 
ascendancy in the counsels of the state ; and he persuaded them 
to consent to a reform of the constitution. Dr. B. then ob- 
serves that, though the desired change took place, it was on 
principles which by no means checked the democratic spirit of 
the government, but merely re-modelled it. The power of 
the state was lodged in the hands of 400 persons. 


¢ These, (says he,) being men taken from the mob, behaved 
with that violence and insolence which characterizes low people 
raised above their former equals. The Athenians had not attended 
in their change to the’ real cause of the inefficacy of democracy to 
produce security and happiness; the want of controuling orders. 
The four hundred were as uncontrouled as had been the people at 
large in the democracy, They gained no more by the change, than 
did the French by their change from the club and mob government 
m the time of Petion, Brissot, and Condorcet, to that of the junto 
of Danton, Marat, and Robespierre. The Athenians soon tired of 
their four hundred, and re-established democracy. Alcibiades, the 
Barrere of the time in versatility, though infinitely superior in ta- 
lents, and somewhat less profligate in conduct, took the lead in the 
re-established democracy. He defeated the Peloponnesians in various 
engagements, and had almost restored the Athenians to their former 
superiority. Here again the inconsistency of a mob government strik- 
ingly appears. The Athenian populace, because Alcibiades had 
often been successful, had, with a wisdom worthy of such person- 
ages, concluded him to be invincible. He was once unsuccessful ; 
this, without any evidence, they imputed to treachery. He was 
again condemned unheard, and betook himself to banishment. 
His successors in the command, being less able, were also defeated. 
They were tried with the utmost irregularity and unfairness, con- 
demned, and executed. The all-ruling people compelled their court 
to give the fatal verdict. Such is the justice of democratic tribunals. 
The folly and violence of the Athenians at last brought the natural 
consequence, the ruin of the state. Having deprived themselves of 
their ablest generals, they were defeated in a decisive battle. Athens 
was taken, dismantled, and made a dependency of Sparta. Thirty 
persons were established by Lysander the Spartan general, to govern 
Athens with unlimited power. 

‘ These tyrants committed every act of wickedness with impunity. 
Alcibiades made some efforts to relieve his country’; but was mur- 
dered, at the instigation of Lysander, before they could be ef- 
fectual. : 

¢ The ability and virtue of Thrasybulus expelled the tyrants. 
Humbled however, dismantled, and exhausted, Athens, for some 
time after the expulsion of the tyrants, took little concern in the af- 
fairs of Greece. The effects of the democracy were therefore to be 
seen solely in her domestic proceedings. Of these we have a most 
striking instance in the treatment of Socrates. It was said by a 
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French revolutionist, either in the national convention, or in one of 


their clubs, ‘‘ that true republicans ought not to bear even the aris- ' 
tocracy of virtue.” New perhaps as this might be, as a declaration, . 


it certainly was neither new, nor uncommon as a principle. The pro- 
ceedings of every democracy illustrate the danger of superiority of 
virtue, as well as of talents, or any other excellence.” 


Thus is the downfall of Athens, that seat of arts and sci- 


ences, attributed by Dr. B. to the very nature of her own de- 
mocratic government. In various places, he remarks that, 
in popular governments, the citizens are not only incapable of 
acting with fairness or candour towards persons accused of 
crimes, but that even virtue itself was considered by the Athe- 


nians as a crime of the most dangerous nature; as appeared , 


from the banishment of Aristides. 

In chapter 7th the author considers the internal state of 
Athens, and upbraids the citizens with their total disregard of 
justice in their judicial proceedings. * Every day,’ says he, 
‘ afforded some instance of unjust sentence, and unmerited 
acquittals. Those real patriots, who spoke plain and bold 
truths, were imprisoned or put to death, while their dema- 
gogues, who flattered their vices and folly, though really bribed 
by their enemies, were held in the highest honour. Even pri- 
vate causes, in which the populace at large might not be sup- 
posed to be so much interested, were decided according to the 
whim of the people, or the popularity of the advocate who 
undertook the cause.’ Dr. Bisset concludes this chapter with 
the following observation : 

‘ Every man who is not an ideot, may be an useful member of so 


ciety. Whoever is an useful, is’a respectable member ; but one can 
only be useful, by steadily and habitually pursuing objects within the 


sphere of his powers and knowledge. e mechanic, the paneer | 


man, the labourer, are useful, nay respectable members of every we 
constituted society ;. but it is as mechanic, journeyman, and labourer 
that they can possess that usefulness, and consequently respectability. 
When therefore the carpenter, the shoemaker, the labourer, in- 
stead of fashioning timber, leather, or earth, to beneficial purposes, 


takes to fashioning the state, he does a double mischief, by neglect- 


ing that which he ean do, and trying that which he cannot. This 
idleness makes him poor, and consequently internally a burden to the 
community, to which his political projects, from his incapacity of 
forming or executin good ones, Bs be both internally and ex- 
ternally ruinous. Wi 

great support of society ; going beyond it, they bring ruin on them- 
selves me | others. So it fared with the Athenians; and similar 


causes will always produce similar effects. Whoever with care and 
intelligence studies the history of the Athenians, will be from that 
alone convinced of the inefficacy of democracy, to the production of 
general happiness.’ 
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The author proceeds in chapter 8th to take a view of the | 
governments of Sparta and Thebes. ‘The former, he observes, 
though nominally a republic, was in reality a mixed govern- 
ment, consisting of two hereditary kings, a senate of members 
elected for life, and of five magistrates called Ephori, chosen 
only for a time. One of the lessons most forcibly impressed 
on the rulers and people of Sparta was ‘¢ that innovation was a 
great evil;”’ and such was the effect of this principle, and of 
the judicious balance of the powers of the state, our author 
remarks, that for upwards of 400 years not a single sedition dis- 
turbed its internal tranquillity; while Athens during that pe- 
riod was rent and torn by factions, and tossed about by suc- 
cessive revolutions. 

From Greece our author passes over to Italy, and takes a view 

of the rise and progress of Rome. He observes that, at its 
very origin, it had a king and a distinction of orders in the 
state ; that Numa established religious rites, as necessary to 
keep alive a spirit of devotion and’ reverence for the gods; that 
Servius Tullius made property -the qualification for a vote in 
the assemblies of the people; that, after the expulsion of the 
kings, the government became chiefly aristocratical, and conse 
quently oppressive, because power in the hands of one man or 
body of men has a natural tendency to despotism ; for this 
very reason, that, not being divided, it feels no check nor con- 
troul; that the secession of the people to the sacred mount 
produced the Tribunitian power, which was intended as a 
counterpoise to that of the senate, and a shield for the pro- 
tection of the people, but afterward became an engine in 
the hands of ambitious demagogues for embroiling the repub- 
lic, and placing the people and their magistrates in a state of 
enmity. 
_ Inthe toth chapter, the author considers the conduct of the 
Romans in the war carried on against them in Italy by Hanni- 
bal; ascribes to the prevalence of democracy in the counsels of 
the republic, more than to the talents of that famous general, 
the dreadful defeats experienced by the Romans in two succes- 
sive battles at Thrasimenus and Cannz; and shews that Rome 
was saved by the aristocracy, who placed at the head of the 
army the wise and able Fabius: though the happy consequences 
of his judicious measure were in danger of being destroyed by 
the rashness of Minutius, whose power was raised to an equa- 
lity with that of Fabius by the multitude. 

Tic rith chapter treats of the foreign conquests, and also 
of the imternal affairs of Rome. ‘The author here brings on 
the stage Tiberius Gracchus, with his attempts to gain the con- 
fidence and support of the people by plundering the nobility, 
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and equalizing property ; and his brother Caius Gracchus, who 
followed his footsteps and shared his fate; as also Fulvius 
Flaccus, who concurred with the latter, and fell with him 
in battle. Dr. B. enters at great length into the history of 
these men, and draws from it the conclusion that universal 
suffrage is naturally connected with the equalization of property. 

The 12th chapter exhibits the rise of the factions of Marius 
and Sylla, and shews that they could never have existed, if 
Rome had possessed a well-balanced government, which would 
have left the state less under the influence of an unthinking and 
misguided multitude. 

Chapter 13th gives an account of the disturbances revived by 
Lepidus; and here the author strengthens his attack on de- 
mocracy by the history of Sertorius, Lucullus, Spartacus, &c. 

The 14th chapter gives the story of Catiline, (whom the 
author invariably calls Cataline,) Julius Cesar, Pompey, Cras- 
sus, &c. We here find a strong proof of the axiom which Dr. 
B. has throughout been endeavouring to inculcate, that a mixed 
government affords an infinitely better security for the enjoy- 
ment of life and property than can be found under a democracy. 
Many of the persons engaged, or said to have been engaged, 
in the Catilinarian conspiracy, were put to death without a 
trial. In England, the executive power may accuse, and the 
houses of parliament in their inquisitorial characters may lend 
the authority of their names to the accusation: but a jury of 
the country must afterward try the accused, and find them 
guilty before they can be legally executed. The author states 
the case of the Catilinarian conspirators in the following terms ; 


¢ A debate took place in the senate concerning the disposal of the 
conspirators. Most of the senators argued, that as there could be no 
doubt of their guilty intentions they should be put summarily to death. 
Cesar on the contrary said, that whatever might be their wickedness, 
the law had not annexed the punishment of death to such proceedings, 
and that therefore they ought not to be capitally punished. The vir- 
tuous and patriotic Cato considered less the letter of the law than ge- 
neral equity and expediency. It was just, he said, that those who were 
devising the murder of the supreme magistrate, and of all good men, 


and the subversion of the state, should be punished by death for those , 


wicked and traitorous compassings; and that it was expedient that those 
who shewed a design to do the greatest mischief to their country, should 
be for ever deprived of the power. Cicero took the same side with 
Cato. The majority of the senate concurred. The conspirators were 
put to death without a formal trial.’ 


Dr. B. then adds the succeeding remark, which stands 
chiefly on his own authority : | 


¢ This was certainly a deviation from the usual course of law, but 


a deviation, from the irregularity and violence of the democracy ab- 
U 2 solutely 
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solutely necessary. So unfavourable is democracy to tranquillity.and 
order, that almost every step which the senate at any time took for 
restoring public peace, was literally a deviation from the constitu- 
tion. 

“In England, the three estates may indeed legislatively decree 
the death of an individual ; and then he dies by law, though 
by an ex post facto law, and such as we never can approve ;: but 
the senate of Rome, even with the consuls at its head, 
was not the legiflature of that city; and hence a man might 
perhaps be authorised to say that, however guilty the adhe- 
‘rents of Catiline might be, they were murdered, because their 
guilt was never proved,—or, which is the same thing, proved 
only to the satisfaction of an interested party,—their accusers, 

The inference drawn by the author from his account of the 
various revolutions of Rome is thus stated at the end of the 
14th chapter: 


« Thus have we seen that the prevalence of democracy was the 
principal cause of the misfortunes of Rome, and that the wisdom 
and patriotism of the senate frequently made the evils cease to flow, 
but as they could not dry up the source the cessation was only tem- 
porary. Democracy cherished the vicious, overcame the virtuous, 
perverted the able, to ruin their coumtry. From democracy the 
Romans had almost fallen under the hand of Hannibal; from de- 
mocracy were the Gracchi the authors of violence and insurrection, 
Saturninus and Sulpicius of massacres, Marius of civil war; from 
democracy sprung the conspiracy of Cataline, the combination of 
the triumvirate, the murders of Clodius, the frustration of Cicero’s 
ingenuity, benevolence, and patriotism ; the inefficacy of Cato’s vir- 
tues, and the perversion of Czsar’s unequalled intellect. From demo- 
cracy exalting Cesar sprung permanent despotism, and the atrocious 
wickedness of succeeding emperors. Domitian, Caligula, and Nero, 
were the lineal descendants of democracy. Whoever with impar- 
tiality and commonobservation studies the history of the greatest nation 
which the ancient world ever saw, will perceive that to aristocratic 
authority and exertions it owed its rise, to prepollent democracy it 
owed its fall; will in the detail of democratic operations see dis- 
order, convulsion, confis¢ation, rapine, massacres, and every spe- 
cies of injustice, oppression, and cruelty ; and in the general result, 
will behold the consummation of human misery.” 


In the 15th and last chapter, Dr. B. comes home to England, 
and makes his remarks on the different disturbances or struggles 
of the democratic part of the community, from the days of 
John Ball in the reign of Richard II.; and he concludes the 
work with the following eulogium of the British constitution. 


© Our constitution, for a century ascertained and confirmed, is of 
all political systems recorded in history, the most perfectly fitted for 
the attainment and preservation-of individual and national happiness. 
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Our jurisprudence has a most exact coincidence with natural ethics. 
It onan every action, every exertion of freedom, which morality 
sanctions. Its restraints. are commensurate with the restraints of 
conscience. We may speak, write, do whatever we please, if we 
abstain from injury. Our polity secures to our law the full operation 
and effect. The judicial examiners of our conduct are men taken 
from ourselves, and having the mest powerful motives to justice, 
as on the purity of their judgments depends their own security. 

‘ Our lawgivers can make no laws which do not equally bind thema 
selves as the rest of the community. Our Parziament has an 
IDENTITY Of INTERESTS with us; that being the case, it matters 
little to individuals whether they have a vote or not in the election of 
its members. My rights, who have no vote, are as well secured as 
those of any elector in the kingdom. No man can be deprived of 
his liberty, property, or life, but for his own act of private or public 
injury. hay one of common understanding, industry and conduct, 
may generally earn a comfortable independent livelihood, and is in 
case of unavoidable misfortune, relieved from want. Individual dis- . 
tress is removed by general prosperity, and general liberality result- 
ing from excellence of political system. 

‘ To secure the enjoyment of our happiness undisturbed by domestic 
and foreign enemies, some of our property is — The legiflature 
finds it necessary to expend a part to preserve the whole. Its wisdom 
and humanity apportion imposts to the ability of the contributer, 
~ the average property of its members, paying itself a very large 
share. 

‘Our Cuuren is equally removed fram fanaticism and infidelity ; 
pious without enthusiasm, liberal without laxity ; by precept and ex- 
ample inculcating virtue and religion. The political principles it 
teriches are those of our civil polity. It grants indulgence to Non. 
conformists, in every opinion not productive of vices and impiety, or 
subversive of our happy establishment. 

¢ Our Kina has an ipenTITY of INTEREST with the several orders, 
civil arid ecclesiastical, and with the people at large. The friends 
and enemies of the people, the establishment, and the sovereign are 
the same, Every true Parrior is a lover of the Constitution and 
of the Kino. , 

¢ Under such a system, and the characters which it produces, we 
of this country enjoy, and have long enjoyed, a happiness unequalled 
in the annals of history. Malignants may try to make the weak and 
ignorant fancy otherwise, but it must be either ignorance of fact or 
incapacity of reasoning, that can produce assent to such notions, 
The more a man is conversant with the history of mankind, and their 
comparative state in different situations, the more clearly will he see, 
that none in the various constituents of Happiness equal, or ever 
equalled the Susyects of the British GoveRNMENT.’ 


We have thus given a detailed report of the contents of a 
work, the literary merits of which, independently of its poli- 
tical principles, will reflect honour on the author. Attached 
as we are most sincerely to a mixed government, we are ob- 
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liged by principle to concur with him in all that he says to de. 
ter mankind from adopting pure monarchy, pure aristocracy, or 
pure democracy ; we believe that no one of them alone is cale 
culated to secure the happiness of the governed: but that a 
proper. mixture of all three is the best and surest foundation on 
which the pile of liberty can be raised. We should not how- 
ever be warranted in saying that Dr. B. gives democracy fair 
play; for he dwells with pleasure on its defects, and throws 
its advantages into the back ground and the shade. He is not 
the judge who impartially sums up the evidence on both sides 
of the question, but the advocate engaged against democracy, 
and instructed by his-brief to say nothing about it but what 


might persuade the jury to convict. Sh... 





Art. VI. English Lyrics. 8vo. pp. 60. 2s. 6d. Printed at 
Liverpool. Cadell jun. and Davies, London. 1797. 


HAT the human mind is not at all times adequate to every 
customary exertion,— or that, while it is in'a progressive 
state with respect to its general attainments,some one of its exere 
gies should necessarily droop and degenerate, - are not among 
the doctrines which we hold ; and though it has been common 
to apply such a strain of speculation to the works of fancy, in a 
period distinguished for s ientific improvements, we are fully 
convinced, from the productions that come under our survey, 
that the theory is not founded in fact. In particulir, the ex- 
perience of a few pest years has abundantly proved to us, that 
ever Saslthere a time in which English poetry was cultivated 
with more genius, nor with happier effect; and if we still 
want great works to put in parallel with those of former eras, 
yet our minor poets (minor in bulk, not in merit) may be ad- 
vantageously compared with those of any age. 

These remarks have been suggested to us by the perusal of 
several small volumes that have lately passed under review; and 
we regard the compositions now before us as productive of no 
inconsiderable evidence to the same purpose. It is true that 
the pieces of which the work consists cannot be quoted as 
finished pertormances; and that they bear some marks of inat- 
tention, and perhaps of defective judgment:—but, in the 
essential qualifications of fancy and feeling, of sensibility to the 
charms of nature, and of skill in the diction of poetry, we 
must assign to them a very respectable rank. ‘The following 
lines, we imagine, will justify our applause of these * English 
Lyrics’ in the opinions of most readers : 





¢ Lines 
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© Lines found in a Bower facing the South. 


* Soft Cherub of the southern breeze, 
Oh! thou whose voice I love to hear 
When lingering thro’ the rustling trees, 
With lengthened sighs it sooths mine ear: 


« Oh! thou whose fond embrace to meet, 
The young Spring all enamoured flies, 
And robs thee of thy kisses sweet, 


And on thee pours her laughing eyes! 


‘ Thou at whose cali the light Fays start, 
That silent in their hidden bower 
Lie penciling with tenderest art, 
The blossom thin and infant flower! 


¢ Soft Cherub of the southern breeze, 
Oh! if aright I tune the reed 
Which thus thine ear would hope to please, ' 
By simple lay, and humble meed ; 


‘ And if aright, with anxious zeal, 
My willing hands this bower have made, 
Still let this bower thine influence feel, 
And be its gloom thy favourite shade ! 


¢ For thee of all the cherub train, 
Alone my votive muse would woo, 
Of all that skim along the main, 
Or walk at dawn yon mountains blue ; 


* Of all that slumber’d in the grove, 
Or playful urge the gossamer’s fight, 
Or down the vale or streamlet move, 
With whisper soft, and pinion light. 
‘ I court thee, thro’ the glimmering air, 
When morning springs from slumbers still, 
And waving bright his golden hair, 
Stands tiptoe on yon eastern hill. 
* I court thee, when at noon reclined, 
I watch the murmuring insect throng 
In many an airy spiral wind, 
Or silent climb the leaf along. 
* I court thee, when the flow’rets close, 
And drink no more receding light, 
And when calm eve to soft repose, 
Sinks on the bosom of the night. 


‘ And when beneath the moon’s pale beam, 
Alone mid shadowy rocks I ream, 
And waking visions round me gleam, 
Of beings, and of worlds to come. 


* Smooth glides with thee my pensive hour, 
Thou warm’st to life my languid mind ; 
Thou cheer’st a frame with genial power, 


That droops in every ruder wind. 
U 4 * Breathe 
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* Breathe, Cherub! breathe! Once soft and warm, 
Like thine, the gale of Fortune blew, 
" How has the desolating storm 
Swept all I gazed on from my view ! 


* Unseen, unknown, I wait my doom, 
The haunts of men indignant flee, 
Hold to my heart a listless gloom, 
And joy but in the muse and thee.’ 


If splendour and elegance of imagery constitute the striking 
features of this piece, the next that we shall transcribe is not 
Jess distinguished by tender and benevolent sentiment : 


‘ For the Blind Asylum, Liverpool. 
‘ Stranger, pause-—for thee the day 
Smiling pours its cheerful ray, 
Spreads the lawn, and rears the bower, 
Lights the stream, and paints the flower. 


* Stranger, pause—with soften’d mind, 
Learn the sorrows of the Blind ; 
Earth and seas, and varying skies, 
Visit not their cheerless eyes, 


¢ Not for them the bliss to trace 
The chizzel’s animating grace ; 
Nor on the glowing canvas find 

- The poet’s soul, the sage’s mind. 


¢ Not for them the heart is seen, 
Speaking thro’ th’ expressive mien ; 
Not for them are pictur’d there 
Friendship, pity, love sincere, 


¢ Helpless, as they slowly stray, 
Childhood points their cheerless way ; 
Or the wand exploring guides 
7 Fault’ring steps, where fear presides, 


* Yet for them has Genius kind 
Humble pleasures here assign’d ; 
Here with unexpected ray, 
Reach’d the soul that felt no day. 


¢ Lonely blindness here canmeet 
Kindred woes, and converse sweet ; 
Torpid once, can learn to smile 
Proudly o’er its useful toil. 

¢ He, who deign’d for man to die, 
Op’d on day the darken’d eye; 
Humbly copy—thou canst feel— 
Give thine alms—thou canst not heal.’ 


Several of the other poems rise to a higher strain, and aim, 
not unhappily, at the sublime in sentiment, and the creative in 
jmagination, 
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We shall! beg leave to hint to the author, that, in some of 
the longer pieces, more care to avoid occasional prosaic lines 
and expressions would have been well bestowed 3 that perhaps 
their effect might have been improved by judicious pruning ; 
and that we cannot always admire his irregular metre, the 
changes in which seem directed by no system either of melody, 
or appropriation to the subject. We belicve, indeed, that this 
is an almost universal fault in our irregular lyrics 5 which, on 
that account, are usually less pleasing than stanzas of equal and 


measured return. 





Aer. VII. The Adventures of Hugh Trevor. By Thomas Holcroft. 
Volumes IV. V. VI. 12mo. 108. 6d sewed. Robinsons, &c, 


1797- 


vT is not without considerable disadvantages that a work of 

fancy, which has been left incomplete, is finished after 
so long an interval as three years. The author himself ma 
find some difficulty in resuming the exact tone of feeling with 
which he formerly wrote; and in splicing—if the vulgarity of 
this expressive word may be pardoned—the incidents of the 
second part with those of the first. It will not be surprising if 
the reader, also, should have lost some portion of the interest 
which he took in the fortunes of the persons of the drama;-and 
if inany particulars of the story, necessary to be recollected, have 
vanished from his memory. It Mr. Holcroft has been able to 
rise above these difficulties, the greater merit will be ascribed 
to his work; and whether this be the case, it rests with the 
public to determine. 

The general characters of the performance are still so much 
the same, that we may properly refer our readers to our ace 
count of the first three volumes, in the Rev. for October 1794, 
p- 149, &c. for an idea of its leading design and distinguishing 
features. The author still keeps in view, though not so con- 
stantly as before, the question concerning the most eligible pros 
fession for a young man: he still conducts his hero from one 
project to another, that he may be taught, by observation or ex- 
perience, the inefhiciency of each for the purpose of happiness, 
and its inconsistency with strict principles of moral rectitude ; 
and, as the natural consequence of this new series of experi- 
ments, he leads him through various changes of opinion, situ 
ation, and character. In one respect, however, Hugh Trevor 
remains through the whole unaltered: he retains, in eve 
situation, his passion for Olivia; and their mutual fidelity, 
according to the usual termination of novels, is rewarded by a 
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happy marriage. This guctidiam conclusion is rendered still 
more trite, by introducing, as usual, a wealthy relative, who 
brings home from abroad a large fortune, to bestow on his 
nephew a title toa rich inheritance, and to furnish him with a 
present independence ; which he owes not to his own meri- 
torious exertions, but to the mere caprice of fortune. How 
much more apposite would the conclusion have been to the 
design, had the hero, after having passed through several dis- 
appointments in the choice of a profession, at last fixed on one 
which, instead of shccking, might have gratifed his moral 
feelings, and which might have afforded him and his Olivia a 
Jiberal competency. Such appeared to us the author’s original 
intention ; and such a profession the previous incidents of the 
piece must have presented so fully to the writer’s imagination, 
that it is surprising that it was not without hesitation adopted. 
Having, at some expence of probability, provided Trevor in a 
moment of necessity with a benefactor, who, from a philanthro~ 
pic motive, and with the hope of improving the science of sur- 
gery, amused his leisure hours with anatomical dissections, what 
could have been more natural than that this patron, instead of 
sending his protfgé to the inns of court only to learn to hate 
both the principles and the practice of the law, or putting 
him under the patronage of an ambitious and unprincipled man 
of rank only to sell his independence for a seat in parliament, 
should have afforded him an opportunity of studying anatomy 
and learning the practice of surgery under some able master; 
and thus have introduced him to an innocent, liberal, and 
useful profession? This alteration might have shortened the 
story, but it would, in our opinion, have materially improved 
it. Has the author any objections to this profession which he 
has not stated? His review of the professions is incomplete, 
without the desided adoption or rejection of that of the healing 
art. 

Some other particulars in the narrative lie fairly open to ani- 
madversion. ‘That Evelyn, a man of independent fortune, 
should retire into the country, without any professional in- 
ducement, in order to make anatomical dissections; that he 
should keep a band of resurrection-men in pay, to supply his 
dissecting room with subjects from the neighbouring church- 
yard ; that he should make it his practice to perform his ana- 
tomical dissections in the night; that, on an acquaintance of 
only a few hours, he should form so romantic an attachment to 
a young man, as to advance him, within a few months, four 
hundred pounds for projects which promised little benefit, and 
even to furnish him with a qualification for parliament; are 
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circumstances which cannot very easily be reconciled with pro- 
bability.- Was it not possible for the author to afford ‘Trevor 
other occasions of displaying his zeal in the service of his 
mistress, than by employing him three times, in the course of 
the novel, in rescuing her from personal danger? ‘Trevor's 
connection with Sir Barnard Bray too nearly resembles that in 
the former volumes with Lord Idford: in both, he is required 
to become the tool of his patron, and to make a sacrifice of 
integrity and independence to interest. The description of 
the election manceuvres wants the recommendation of novelty, 
and is tediously protracted. Except the hero himself, scarcely 
any of the characters which principally figured in the former 
volumes appear with distinction, or excite interest, in the pre- 
sent. ‘The reader is tantalized with the bare sight of his old 
friends Turl and Wilmot. ‘The bishop, indeed, is brought again 
on the stage for a very good purpose,—to exhibit a shocking 
but instructive picture of the fatal effects of luxurious gluttony, 
by falling from his seat, after a sumptuous dinner, in an apo- 
plectic fit. Few readers, we fancy, will feel much interest in 
the story of the printer, who stole ‘Trevor’s satirical pamphlet 
against the earl and the bishop, and was bribed to suppress the 
edition which he had printed by a douceur of an hundred 
pounds. Small incidents, which can serve no other purpose 
than that of protracting the tale, ought not to be admitted in 
a work of this kind. 

In short, we find tm these volumes less variety of interesting 
occurrences than in the former: yct we would not be under- 
stood to insinuate that the author’s inventive powers have de- 
serted him: the reader will meet with several incidents, in the 
course of the narrative, which will forcibly strike his imagina- 
tion, and tenderly touch his feelings. Of the former kind is 
the terrific scene, admirably drawn, of the anatomical room, 
which Trevor and his fellow-traveller mistake for a house of 
murder: of the latter, is the whole tale of the generous and 
kind hearted carpenter, Clarke. 

Among the new characters in these volumes, that of Clarke, 
indeed, is certainly entitled to the first place. His hardy 
bravery in the boxing-match with ‘Trevor, who had unintention- 
ally injured him; his generous forgiveness, after having been 
nearly killed in the combat; his disinterested gratitude ; the 
undisguised warmth of his heart; the simplicity of his language 
and manners; his modest expressions of inferiority ; and, more 
than all, his honest reverence of virtue ; unite to render the 
portrait of this worthy mechanic highly interesting ; and the 
reader will regret that, after the fourth volume, he so seldom 


makes his appearance. ‘This striking character will be best ex- 
hibited 
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hibited to our readers ina short specimen. Clarke, having fof- 
lowed Trevor, to return him ten pounds which the latter had 
sent to him as an acknowlegement for his kind attentions, over- 
takes him, and refuses to keep the money : 


«¢ J will not! I will not! I would not forswear myself for all the 
money in the world! And I have sworn it, again and again. So 
take it! Nay, here, take it!—If you don’t, I’ll throw it down 
an the road; and let the first that comes find it; for I’ll not for. 
swear myself. So pray now, I beg, for God’s sake, you will take 
it |”? . 

¢ I found it was in vain to contend with him: he was too deter- 
mined, and had taken this oath in the simplicity of his heart, that it 
might not be possible for him to recede. I therefore accepted the 
money : but I endeavoured, having received it, to satisfy his oath, to 
yoame’s him to take a part of it back again. My efforts were 

uitless. ‘* He had three half crowns,” he told me, * in his poc- 
ket ; which would serve his turn, till he could get more: and he had 
left five guineas at home; so that there was no fear his wife and chil- 
dren should want.” 

¢ Happy, enviable, state of independance! When a man and his 
wife and family, possessed of five guineas, are so wealthy that they 
are in no fear of want ! 

* Having complied, because I found, though I could equal him 
in bodily activity, I could not vanquish him in generosity, I 
requested him.to return to the place we just had passed through, 
and take up his lodging. 

« He replied, “To be sure he was a little tired ; for he had set 
out a good hour after me, and I had come at a rare rate. Not but 
that he could keep his ground, though I was so good a footman ; 
but that it did not become him to make himself my companion.” 

«© Companion!’ said I. “ Why are not you going back to 
Bath ?”* 

No: I have taken my leave of it. I shall go and set up my rest 
in London. I have not been sharking to my master. I thought of 
it some time since, and gave him fair notice ; and more than that, 1] 

t him another man in my room ; which is all he could demand: 
and I hope he will serve him as honestly as I have done.” 

‘© What, would you forsake your wife and children ?”” 

«¢ Forsake my wife and children !” 

‘f'There was a mixed emotion of indignant sorrow and surprize 


in his countenance. } 
« I did not think, Mr. Trevor, you could have believed me to 


be such a base villain.”’ 
J do not believe it! I never could believe it ; I spoke thought- 
- [saw you were too happy —— for that to be possible.’’ 
*¢ Forsake my dear Sally, and our Bill, and Bet, and ? No! 





I'd sooner take up my axe and chop off my hand! There is not 
another man in England has such a wife! I have seen bad ones 
enough ; and, for the matter of that, bad husbandstoo. But that’s 
nothing. If you will do me the favour, I should take it kind of 

you 
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you to let me walk with you, and keep you company, now night is 
coming on, to the next town ; and then you may take some rest, 
and wait for the stage in the morning. I shall make my way; and 
find you out, I suppose, fast enough in London.” 

«< Are you then determined to go to town ?”” 

“ Yes: itis all settled. I told Sally; and she did cry a little to 
be sure: but she was soon satisfied. She knows me; and I never in 
my life found her piggish. God be her holy keeper !” 

«© Why then, come along. We'll go together. If I ride, you 
shall ride: if you walk, so will I.” 

«¢ Will you? God bless you! You know how to win a man’s 
heart ! There is not so good or so brave a fellow, I mean gentleman, 
upon the face of the earth, damn me if there is! I beg your pardon! 
Indeed I do! But you force it out of one! One can’t remember to 
keep one’s distance with you. However, I will try to be more be- 


coming.’’ 


¢ The manner of Clarke was more impressive than his words: 
though they, generally speaking, were not unapt.’ 


The character and story of Wakefield exhibit in strong co- 
lours an unprincipled libertine, reclaimed by generosity: yet 
we have our doubts whether Wakefield ever gives sufficient 
proofs of renovation, to justify the declaration of Trevor, ‘ He 
isa man, whom I am proud to say, I love.’ 

In the representation of humorous characters, Mr. Holcroft, 
in the present not less than in his ees publications, shews 
himself a master. The loquacious and crafty Glibly, with his 
‘¢ slossy tongue,” is a good portrait. In reply to Trevor’s re- 
mark, that he knows no good that can result from disowning 
the truth, Glibly says, * My dear fellow, truth is a very pretty 
thing on some occasions ; but to be continually telling truth, 
as you call it, oh Lord! oh Lord! we should set the whole 
world to cutting of throats.” 

The style of this performance is natural, lively, and correct ; 
and it is happily varied in the conversations according to the 
characters. The dialogue, for example, of the carcase-stealers in 
the dissecting room is admirably characteristic. The letter 
from Trevor’s servant to his master, begging his pardon for 
having presumed, when he thought him drowned, to help him. 
self out of his purse to the wages them due to him, is an exe 
cellent specimen of rude simplicity. Mr. Holcroft has the happy 
art of expressing vulgar ideas in vulgar language, without ex- 
travagance or grossness. In the delineation of character, too, 
he possesses a bold and satirical pencil:—-we present our readers 
with that of Counsellor Ventilate. 


‘ This gentleman was characterized by those manners, and opinions, 
which the profession of the law is so eminently calculated to produce. 
He had a bread brazen stare, a curl of contempt on his upper-lip, 
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and a somewhat short supercilious nose. His head was habitually 
turned upward, his eye in the contrary direction, as if on the watch 
in expectation to detect something which his cunning might turn to 
advantage, and his half-opened mouth and dropping jaw seemed to 
say, “© What an immense fool is every man I meet !” 
¢ His whole manner and aspect appeared to denote that he was in 
a continual revery; and that he imagined himself in a court of law; 
brow-beating a witness, interrogating an idiot, or detailing cases and 
recedents, to shew the subtlety with which he could miflead and con- 
found his hearers. A split-hair distinction without a difference gave 
him rapture; and whenever it happened to puzzle, which was but 
too often, he raised his left shoulder and gave a hem of congratula- 
tion to himself: denoting his conviction that he was indisputably 
the greatest lawyer in the world !’ 


With the moral sentiments of this work we are, in general, 
much pleased: just reflections are frequently interspersed 
through the narrative, and are always neatly and forcibly ex- 
pressed. ‘Two or three observations, which have particularly 
attracted our attention, we shall quote: 


¢ Perhaps every human being conceives that, when he is gone, 
there will be a chasm, which no other mortal can supply; and I am not 
certain that he does not conceive truly.”— 

¢ Of all the insolence that disturbs society, and puts it in a state 
of internal warfare, the insolence of fashion wounds and imbitters the. 
most. It instantly provokes fie offended person to enquire—* What 
kind of being is it, that takes upon him to brave, insult, and de- 
spise me ??— 

¢ Of all the pleasures of which the soul is capable, those of friend- 
ship for man and love for woman are the most exquisite. They may 
be described as—* the comprchensive principle of benevolence, which 
binds the whole human race to aid and love each other, individualized ; 
and put into its utmost state of activity.”’ Selfishness may deride them; 
and there may be some so haunted by suspicion, or so hardened in 
vice as to doubt or deny their existence. But he that has felt them 
in their fullest force has the best as well as the grandest standard of 
human nature ; and the purest foretaste of the joys that are in store, 
for the generations that are to come. 

¢ This is the spirit that is to harmonize the world; and give 
reality to those ideal gardens of paradise, and ages of gold, the pos- 
sibility of which, as the records of fable shew, could scarcely escape 
even savage ignorance.’ 


We cannot express equal satisfaction with all the specula- 
tions of this ingenious writer. ‘To his fundamental principle, 
that universal benevolence is the first law of social order, we 
have no objection : but we cannot admit every conclusion which: 
he seems inclined to deduce from it. We cannot suppose that 
this law ought to supersede all written precept, and that all at- 
tempts to subject men to the authority of specific injunctions: 
are injurious to society. Yet this, if we understand him rightly, 
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is the drift of all that Mr. Holcroft has repeatedly advanced, in 
different parts of this work on the subject of law. In a work of 
this kind, where there are various interlocutors, it is not eas 

to learn with certainty the sense of the author: but we shink 
that we cannot mistake his meaning, when we suppose that he 
not only disapproves many of the laws in our statute book, and 
many forms and fictions with which the English law is encum- 
bered, but law itself, as a fruitless and even wicked attempt 
to bring individual actions under the limitation of general rules, 
and an injudicious restraint on the exercise of the principle of 
universal justice. ‘Io all that he has repeatedly suggested to 
this purpose, it may, we think, be satisfactorily replied, That 
the great use of knowlege is to enable us to form general rules 
from individual facts; and that, though general rules may not 
always exactly suit particular cases, or may not be always faith- 
fully or judiciously applied, it is better for mankind to have 
an imperfect guide, than none at all ; and better for English- 
men to bring their cause before ¢ a bench of English judges, 
who have twice ten thousand volumes to consult,’ than to § tell 
their tale to a Turkish Cadi, who decides according to Ais no- 
tions of right and wrong,’—or perhaps more frequently accord- 
ing to his humours, interests, and passions. ‘Till all men shall 
be perfectly wise and good, they must be governed; and go- 
vernors will be more safely trusted with the execution of the 
collected will of the state, than suffered to follow their own un- 
regulated and uncontrolled judgment. Those parts of this 
work, therefore, which tend to dissolve the bonds of law and 
property, ate in our judgment liable to a more serious objec- 
tion, than that they are a heavy interruption of Hugh ‘Trevor's 
story. Perhaps, however, Mr. Holcroft will acknowlege his 
speculations to be mere theories, and will say, as Trevor has 
said, * I have frequently been led to doubt whether principles 
the most indubitable must not bend to the mistakes and institu- 
tions of society: this doubt is to me the most painful that can 
cross the mind; but is is one from which I cannot wholly 


escape.’ BE. 
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Art. VILL. Count Rumford’s Experimental Essays, Political, Econo 
mical, and Philosophical. Essay V1. Of the Management of Fire, 
and the Economy of Fuel. 8vo, 3s. 6d. Cadell jun. and Davies, 
1797+ 

\7 must give pleasure to every friend of economical improve- 
ment, to find that this truly valuable philosopher proceeds 

in disclosing the result of his reasonings and experiments re- 

lative to some of the most important topics in the great art of 
7 living. 
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living. So much, we believe, is the public convinced of the 
utility of his plans, that little more seems necessary for us at 
Pcseats than to announce his additional essays as they appear, 

et, as all our readers may not be equally desirous of seeing 
the detail of each particular part, it may be expected from us 
to afford that information of the contents of each, which shall 
enable them to judge for themselves how far they are interested 
in its subjects. 

The present Essay holds forth in its title a topic of discussion 
very. generally interesting ; for who is not immediately or re- 
motely concerned in the proper management of that great agent, 
fire? Some remarks on the importance of this subject, and 
on the extent of the actual waste of fuel, introduce the frst 
chapter ; which also contains experiments to ascertain the 
amount of this waste, and a description of various kitchens, 
with the contrivances employed by the author in them to make 
a saving of heat. 

Chap. Il. treats of the generation of heat in combustion, and 
especially of the effect of acurrent of air in promoting it. The 
principles of air-furnaces are elucidated ; and the mode of re- 
gulating the quantity of air which enters a closed fire-place is 
described. 

Chap. III. relates to the means of confining heat, and di- 
recting its operations. As this is a subject connected with ge- 
neral philosophy, and as we do not recollect to have seen so clear 
and instructive an account of the process of conducting heat, we 
shall take the liberty of making an extract from this part : 

¢ To confine Heat is nothing more than to prevent its escape out 
of the hot body in which it exists, and in which it is required to be 
retained ; and this can only be done by surrounding the hot body by 
some covering composed of a substance through which Heat cannot 
pass, or through which it passes with great difficulty. If a covering 
could be found perfectly impervious to Heat, there is reason to belicve 
that a hot body, completely surrounded. by it, would remain hot for 
ever; but we are acquainted with no such substance ; nor is it pro- 
bable that any such exists. 

| * Those bodies in which Heat passes freely or rapidly, are called 
Conductors of Heat ; those in which it makes its way with great dif- 


ficulty, or very slowly, Non-conductors, or bad Conductors of Heat. - 


The epithets, good, bad, indifferent, excellent, &c. are applied in- 
differently to conductors and to non-conductors. A good conductors 
for instance, is one in which Heat passes very freely ; a good non- 
conductor is one in which it passes with great difficulty ; and an in- 
different conductor may likewise be called, without any impropriety, 
an indifferent non-conductor. 

© Those bodies which are the worst conductors, or rather the best. 


non-conductors of Heat, are best adapted for forming coverings for 
confining Heat. 
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t All the metals are remarkably good conductors of Heat ;—wood, 
and in general all light, dry, and spuagy bodies, are non-conductors: 
Glass, though a very hard and compact ‘body, is a non-conductor. 
Mercury, water, and liquids of all kinds, are conductors; but airy 
and in general all elastic fluids, steam even not excepted, are non-con-/ 
ductors. 

« Some experiments which I have lately made, and which have not 
yet been published, have induced me to suspect, that cvater, mercury, 
and all other non-elastic fluids, do not permit Heat to pass through 
them from particle to particle, as it undoubtedly passes through solid 
bodies, but that their apparent conducting powers depend essentially 
upon the extreme mobility of their parts; in short, that they rather 
transport Heat than allow it a passage. But I will not anticipate.a 
subject which I propose to treat more fully at some future period. 

‘ The conducting power of any solid body in one solid mass, is 
much greater than that of the same body reduced to a powder, or 
divided into many smaller pieces: Ain iron bar, or an iron plate, for 
instance, is a much better conductor of Heat than iron filings; and 
saw-dust is a better non-conductor than wood. Dry wood-ashes is 
a better non-conductor than either ; and very dry charcoal reduced to 
a fine powder is one of the best non-conductors known ; and as char- 
coal is perfectly incombustible when confined in a space where fresh 
air cai have no access, it is admirably well calculated for forming a 
barrier for confining Heat, where the Heat to be confined is in- 
tense. — 

‘ But among all the various substances of which coverings may be 
formed for confining Heat, none can be employed with greater ad- 
vantage than common atmospheric air. It is what Nature em- 
ploys for that purpose; and we cannot do better than to imi- 
tate her. 

¢ The warmth of the wool and fur of beasts, and of the feathers 
of birds, is undoubtedly owing to the air in their interstices; which 
air, being strongly attracted by these substances, is confined, and 
forms a barrier which not only prevents the cold winds from approach- 
ing the body of the animal, but which opposes an almost insurmountable 
obstacle to the escape of the Heat of the animal into the atmosphere. 
And in the same manner the air in snow serves to preserve the Heat 
of the earth in winter. The warmth of all kinds of artificial clothing 
may be shown to depend on the same cause ; and were this circam- 
stance more generally known, and more attended to, very important 
improvements in the Management of Heat could not fail to result 
from it. A great part oF our hives is spent in guarding ourselves 
against the extremes of heat and of cold, and in operations in which 
the use of Fire is indispensable ; and yet how little progress has been 
made in that most useful and most important of the arts,—the Ma- 
nagement of Heat! 

* Double windows have been in use many years in most of the 
northern parts of Europe, and their great utility, in rendering the 
houses furnished with them warm and comfortable in winter, is-uni- 
versally acknowledged,—but I have never heard that any body has 
thought of employing them in hot countries to keep their apartments 
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cool in summer ;—yet how easy and natural is this application of so 
simple and so useful an invention !—If a double window can prevent 
the Heat which is in a room from passing out of it, one would ima- 
gine it could require no great effort of genius to discover that it would 

equally efficacious for preventing the Heat without from coming in. 

But natural as this conclusion may appear, I believe it has never yet 
occurred to any body; at least, I am quite certain that I have never 
seen a double window either in Italy, or in any other hot country I 
have had occasion to visit. 

‘ But the utility of double windows and double walls, in hot as 
well as in cold countries, is a matter of so much importance that | 
shall take occasion to treat it more fully in another place. In the 
mean time, I shall only observe here, that it is the conjined air shut 
up between the two windows, and not the double glass plates, that 
renders the passage of Heat through them so difficult. Were it 
owing to the increased thickness of the glass, a single pane of glass 
twice as thick would answer the same purpose; but the increased 
thickness of the glass of which a window is formed, is not found 
to have any sensible effect in rendering a room warmer. 

« © But air is not only a non-conductor of Heat, but its non-con- 
seating power may be greatly increased. To be able to form a just 
idea. ot the manner in which air may be rendered a worse conductor 
of Heat, or, which is the same thing, a better non-conductor of 
it than it is in its natural, unconfined state, it will be necessary to 
consider the manner in which Heat passes through air. Now it appears, 
from the result of a number of Experiments which I made with a view 
to the investigation of this subject, and which are published in a Paper 
read before the Royal Society *, that though the particles of air, each 
particle for itself, can receive Heat from other bodies, or communicate 
it to them, yet there is no communication of Heat beteween one particle 
of air and another particle of air. And from hence it follows, that though 
air may, and certainly does, carry off Heat, and transport it fromone ™ 
place, or from one, body to another, yet a mass of air in a quiescent 
State, or with all its particles at rest, could it remain in this state,— 
would be totally impervious to Heat; or such a mass of air would 
be a perfect non-conductor. 

© Now if Heat passes in a mass of air merely in consequence of 
the motion it, occasions in that air,—if it is transported,—not suffered 
lo pass;—in that case, it is clear that whatever can obstruct and im- 
pede the internal motion of the air, must tend to diminish its con- 
ducting power: And this I have found to be the case in fact. I 
found. that a certain quantity of Heat which was able to make its 
way through a wall, or rather a sheet of confined air } an inch thick 
in gy minutes, required 21% minutes to make its way through the 
same wall, when the internal motion of this air was impeded by mix- 
ing with it 1, part of its bulk of eider-down,— of very fine fur, or of 
fine silk, as spun by the worm. 

‘ But in mixing bodies with air, in order to impede its internal mo- 





tion, and render it more fit for confining Heat, such bodies only must 


be chosen. as are themselves non-conductors of Heat, otherwise they 
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will do more harm than good, as I have found by experience. When, 
instead of making use of eider-down, fur, or fine silk, for impeding 
the internal motion of the confined air, I used an equal volume of 
exceedingly fine silver-wire flatted, (being the ravellings of gold or 
silver lace,) the passage of the Heat through the barrier, so far from 
being impeded, was remarkably facilitated by this addition; the 
Heat passing through this compound of air and fine threads of 
metal much sooner than it would have made its way through the air 
alone.’ 


Chap. IV. treats on the manner in which heat is communi- 
cated by flame to other bodies; whence is deduced the most 
advantageous form for boilers, and the principles on which 
they ought to be constructed. 

Chap. V. gives an account of experiments made with boilers 
and fire-places of various forms and dimensions ; of the rela- 
tive quantities of heat produced from different kinds of fue? 5 
and an estimate of the total quantities of heat produced in the 
burning of fuel, and the quantities lost in culinary processes. 

The concluding Chapter consists entirely of matters of detail; 
descriptions of kitchens erected in various places under the au- 
thor’s direction ; of boilers, ovens, and fire-places for different 
purposes, &c. &c.; and the whole is terminated by an expla- 
nation of the six annexed plates. 

N.B. Essay VII. is published, but is not yet come to our 
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Art. IX. The Enquirer. Reflections on Education, Manners, and 
Literature. Ina Series of Essays. By William Godwin. 8vo. 
pp- 481. 7s. 6d. Boards. Robinsons. 1797. 


HILosoPHy, though sometimes counterfeited, and often ca- 
lumniated, is the friend of man. The philosopher, who is 
able to discover one new truth, or even to correct one old 
error, is a benefactor to his species. It is not one of the least 
advantages derived from the division of labour which takes 
place in a refined state of society, that there is one class of men, 
whose occupation is to think for the benefit of the rest; and 
who, by the constant application of vigorous talents to the 
great object of public good, may produce effects which could 
never be expected from casual exertions. It is necessary, how- 
ever, in all attempts to enlighten and improve the world, to’ 
guard with great circumspection against the illdstons of fancy, 
the prepossessions of vanity, and the enthusiasm of an inno- 
vating spirit. The truly benevolent philosopher will advance 
into new ground with cautious steps, and will consider and re- 
consider all his plans of amelioration, before he presents them 
to the public. 
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In the class of benevolent philosophers and enlightened: re- 
formers, we are willing ‘to rank Mr.Godwin ; and we readily 
give him credit for good intentions, as well as for great talents. 
We have no doubt that the public has been instructed as well 
as entertained by his writings; and we are not without hope 
that they may contribute essentially to the correction and im- 
provement of established systems. In proportion, however, to 
the height of our opinion of this writer’s qualifications for being 
a public instructor and monitor, must be our solicitude to exa- 
mine every innovation which he proposes ; and to appreciate, 
as accurately as we are abie, the value of his leading sug- 
gestions. | 

The present Essays, we are told tn the preface, are princi- 
pally the result of conversations, some. of which passed many 
years ago: but they have nothing colloquial in their structure. 
Thev exhibit the writer’s specimens rather with the confidence 
of a dogmatist, than with the modesty of an Enquirer: our 
principal concern, however, is with the opinions themselves ; 
which are properly classed in the title under the heads of Edu- 
cation, Manners, and Literature. 

. In the observations on Education which Mr. G. has here 
offered, we find much to approve, some things to admire, and 
a few subjects:of antmadversion. We shall attempt to throw 
pour account of the essays into an arrangement somewhat 
more regular than that of the author. 

. Concerning the subject of Education, the human mind, two 
papers are employed in an ingenious discussion of the question 
whether genius be natural or acquired. Genius was, many 
years ago, judiciously and elaborately analysed by Dr. Gerard. 
‘The subjéct is here treated in a more desultcry way, but with 
more vivacity; and it is, we think, fairly established that, 
though divers causes may produce constitutional varieties, fa- 
vourable or unfavourable to mental exertions, genius is to, be 
considered as chiefly generated by. circumstances which happe* 
in.the course of infancy and childhood. It is reasonably ad- 
mitted that every man brings a certain character, or, more pro- 
perly, a tendency towards a certain character, into the world’ 
with him: but it is denied that he brings an immutable cha- 
racter. Yes there are extraordinary cases of apparent genius, 
for which it would be difkcult to account on any mechanical 
or chemical principles, or even on the theory of the association of 
ideas. By what generative process did one human being became 
the admirable Chrichton, another the musical Crotch, and a third 
the idiot-arithmetician Jedediah Buxton?—The progress of 
talent is beantifally described in the following passage : , 

‘ There 
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‘ There is no man knows better than the man of talents, that he 
was afool: for there is no man that finds in the records of his me- 
mory such astonishing disparities to contrast with each other. He can 
recollect up to what period he was jejune, and up to what period he 
was dull. He can call to mind the innumerable errors.of speculation he 
has committed, that would almost disgrace an idiot. His life di- 
vides itself in his conception into distinct periods, and he has said to 
himself ten times iu its-course, From such a time J began to lives 
the mass of what went before was too poor to be recollected with 
complacence. In reality each of these stages was an improvement 
upon that which went before ; and it is perhaps only at the last of 
them that he became, what the ignorant vulgar supposed he was from 
the moment of his birth.’ 


We entirely agree with Mr. G. in his opinion concerning 
the value and utility of talents: a greater vulgar error does not 
exist, than a notivn that a lad may have too much genius: for 
what is genius, but an enlarged capacity of action, enjoyment, 
and usefulness ? 

On the End of Education, —the subject of the first Essay,— 
we differ in opinion essentially from the Enquirer. ‘To awaken 
the mind, to excite the faculties, to exercise them in various 
directions, we acknowlege to be one object in education: but 
we cannot admit that it is either the sole or the principal object. 
A better answer cannot, we think, be given to the question, 
what should a boy be taught, than that which is said to have been 
given by Aristippus; What he will want when be becomes a 
gan. We cannot, therefore, agree with Mr. G. in the remark, 
that ‘he who should afhrm, that the true object of juvenile 
education was to teach no one thing in particular, but to pro- 
vide against the age of five-and-twenty a mind well regulated, 
active, and prepared to learn, would certainly not obtrude on 
us the absurdest of paradoxes.’ 

With respect to modes of education, our Enquirer makes 
some just observations on the comparative advantages of public 
and private instruction. ‘There can be little doubt that the so- 
ciety of a school is of great use in awakening the faculties, in 
producing a vigorous and active mind, and iv preparing the 
young citizen for the world, by enuring him to preparatory 
scenes, similar to these which lie before him in life :—but some 
material objections lic against our great schools, which Mr. G. 
has not encountered. ‘The course of instruction, though ex- 
cellently adapted to form great scholars, is little suited to the 
present state of knowlege and of society, and has little relation 
to the future duties, occupations, or even amusements, of the 
man: the mode of correction is brutal and Savage, a disgrace 
to civilized life ; and the state of manners is so depraved and 
licentious, that these seminaries may, with too much truth, 
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be regarded as initiatory schools of vice. Our philosopher, 
however, has new projects with respect to the mode of com- 
municating knowlege, which, if adapted, would supersede the 
public schools, and model anew the private academies. Ac- 
cording to these, the customary order of things is to be invert- 
ed, the pupil is to lead, and the master to follow: young 
people are to enjgy perfect liberty, and to be led to knowlege, 
not by authority, but by inclination: the preceptor’s business 
is only to present motives to inquiry, to furnish necessary 
helps, to give information, and to solve difficulties ; the scholar 
is to be stimulated by a sense of the value of knowlege, and, in 
short, is to study for himself. ‘This plan may seem promising, 
but is, we fear, impracticable. It might save the master the 
trouble of teaching, but would, perhaps, also deprive the 
scholar of the benefit of learning: for how shall the various 
branches of learning be made so interesting, as to furnish a 
motive superior to the strong love of amusement and exercise 
implanted in every young mind? In classical learning, for 
example, to which so much importance is justly given in these 
essays, by what means shall young minds be so deeply im- 
pressed with its value, as to encounter voluntarily all the 
drudgery of the rudiments of language for several years, in the 
period in which so many other things have more powerful at- 
tractions than books? We admit the utility of the study of 
classics, on the various grounds here stated: but we are of 
opinion that leisure and inclination would very seldom be found 
together sufficiently for this purpofe, without some degree of 
compulsion. = 

On that useful auxiliary of education, an Early Taste for 
Reading, Mr. G. writes eloquently; and he suggests many 
good hints concerning the method by which the tutor, or pa- 
rent, should guide the miscellaneous reading of his scholar. 
We must, however, object i toto to the latitude which he gives 
to children in the choice of books, without allowing parents at 
all to interpose their authority. Books are, in effect, com- 
panions; and parents might almost as safely trust their chil- 
dren to gather up any straggler whom they may find in the 
streets for an associate, as, before their judgment is in some 
degree matured, to read any book that falls in their way. Pre- 

‘caution should, as much as possible, prevent the necessity of 
prohibition: but, at all events, children must be kept out of 
‘bad company. 

Concerning discipline in education, the reader will find in 
this volume several valuable suggestions, mixed with some ex- 
centricities. One very important point here disscussed is, how 
far parents, or preceptors, should reason or contend with chil- 
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dren. The common practice of arguing with them, without 
giving them a chance of victory, is justly condemned ; and the 
following admirable lesson may well deserve the attention. of 
parents: | 


¢ The way to avoid this error in the treatment of youth, is to fix 
in our mind those points from which we may perceive that we shall 
not ultimately recede, and whenever they occur, to prescribe them 
with mildness of behaviour, but with firmness of decision. It is not 
necessary that in so doing we should really subtract any thing from 
the independence of youth. They should no doubt have a large por- 
tion of independence; it should be restricted only in cases of ex- 
traordinary emergency ; but its boundaries should be clear, evident, 
and unequivocal. It is not necessary that, like some foolish parents, 
we should tenaciously adhere to every thing that we have once laid 
down, and prefer that heaven should perish rather than we stand con- 
victed of error. We should acknowledge ourselves fallible ; we should 
admit no quackery and false airs of dignity and wisdom into our 
system of proceeding ;, we should retract unaffectedly and with grace 
whenever we find that we have fallen into mistake. But we should 
rather shun, than invite, controversy into matters that will probably 
at last be decided from authority. Thus conducting ourselves, we 
shall generate no resentful passions in the breasts of our juniors. 
They will submit themselves to our peremptory decisions, in the same 
spirit as they submit to the laws of inanimate necessity. 

‘ It were to be wished that no human creature were obliged to do 
any thing but from the dictates of his own understanding. But this 
seems to be, for the present at least, impracticable in the education 
of youth. If we cannot avoid some exercise of empire and despotism, 
all that remains for us is, that we take care that it be not exercised 
with asperity, and that we do not add an insulting familiarity or un- 
necessary contention, to the indispensible assertion of superiority.’ 


Other useful precepts and observations, the result of sound 
sense occupied in a diligent attention to interesting facts in 
domestic life, are presented to the reader, on the topics of de- 
ception and frankness ; on manly treatment and behaviour ; and on 
obtaining the confidence of young people. We are less pleased with 
what is offered on the subject of the familiarity arising between 
the master and pupil from dwelling together, or, what Mr. G. 
calls, cohabitation. There may be truth in the adage that fami- 
liarity breeds contempt, but it may with equal truth be said that 
familiarity breeds affection. In education, with due caution, 
more advantages than inconveniences will arise from the cir- 
cumstances of the tutor and pupil residing under the same 
roof ; and, if it be Mr. G.’s intention to extend his doctrine on 
this subject to other relations in domestic life, it is fraught with 
consequences destructive of social happiness. . 

The Essay on Early Indications of Character is judicious and 
candid, Concerning the happiness of the. state of childhood 
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and youth, Mr.,G. we think, judges too unfavourably, from 
the want of allowing enough, in the estimate, to the pleasures 
arising from novelty, and from a lively flow of animal spirits. 

The Essays in the second part, on Manners, we shall more 
rapidly notice ; not because we think them inferior to the for- 
mer in merit, but because they offer fewer occasions of ani- 
madversion.— We do not fellow, to its utmost extent, Mr.G ’s 
notion concerning the practicability, or the desirableness, of 
enabling mankind to pass the greater part of their working 
hours in a perfect freedom from labour: yet we agree with him 
in thinking that inordinate labour is a great evil, and that a 
daily command of some portion of leisure is a great blessing. 
We therefore admit that those luxuries, and that profusion, 
which cause an unprofitable waste of labour, are enormous 
evils; and that the character of the avaricious man is less ine 
jurious to society than that of the profuse spendthrift.—The 
difficulties, which, on each side, attend the question concerning 
the relief of beggars, are very fairly stated ; a due allowance 
being made on the one hand for the indisputable right of every 
human being to support, and, on the other, for the moral mis- 
chiefs which necessarily arise from the condition of the beggar. 
Some material objections appear to us to lie against the Essay 
on Servants.. The picture which Mr. G. draws of the house 
of a rich man is striking, though certainly overcharged : it is 
as follows: 


‘ The house is inhabited by two classes of beings, or, more ac- 
curately speaking, by two sets of men drawn from two distant stages 
of barbarism and refinement. The rich man himself, we will sup- 
pose, with the members of his family, are persons aceomplished with 
elegance, taste, and a variety of useful and agreeable information. 
The servants below stairs, can some of them perhaps read without 
spelling, and some even write a legible hand. | 

But knowledge, to their eyes, her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unrol. Gray. 


Their ignorance is thick and gross, Their mistakes are of the most 
palpable sort. So far as relates to any species of intellectual im- 
rovement, they might as well have becn born in Otaheite. But 
this disturbs not the tranquillity of their masters. _ They pass them 
with as little consciousness of true equality, and as little sense of un- 
restrained sympathy, as they pass the mandarins upon their chimney- 

pieces. - 
¢ The fortune of the rich man is expended between two different 
classes of beings, the inmates of the same mansion. The first class 
consists of the members of the family, the second of the servants. 
The individuals of the first class have each a purse well furnished. 
There is scarcely a luxury in which they are not at liberty to indulge. 
There is scarcely a caprice which crosses their fancy, that they can- 
' : not 
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not gratify. They are attired with every thing that fashion or taste 
can prescribe, and all in its finest texture and its newest gloss. ‘They 
ave incensed with the most costly perfumes. They are enabled to 
call into play every expedient that can contribute to health, the fresh- 
ness of their complexion, and the fleekness of their skin. Tltey are mas- 
ters of their time, can pass from one voluntary labour to another, and 
resort, as their fancy Ye to every splendid and costly amusement. 

‘« The wealth of the servant amounts perhaps to ten or fifteen 
pounds a year; and it is not unfrequent to hear persons of ten or 
fifteen thousand a year exclaim upon the enormousness of wages. 
With this he is to purchase many articles of his apparel, coarse in 
their texture, or already tarnished, the ape of finery and wealth. 

tis utmost economy is necessary, to provide himself with these. He 
can scarcely obtain for himself an occasional amusement, or, if he 
were smitten with the desire of knowledge, the means of instruction. 
If he be put upon board-wages, his dirst enquiry is at how humble 
a price he can procure a sordid meal. The purchase of his meals for 
a whole week would not furnish out the most insignificant dish for 
his master’s table. 

‘ This monstrous association and union of wealth and poverty to- 
gether, is one of the most astonishing exhibitions that the human 
imagination can figure to itself. It is voluntary however, at least on 
the part of the master. If it were compulsorily imposed upon him, 
there is no chearfulness and gaiety of mind, that could stand up 
against the melancholy scene. It would be a revival of the barba- 
rity of Mezentius, the linking a living body and a dead one together. 
It would cure the most obdurate heart of its partiality for the Totine. 
tion of ranks in society. But, as it is, and as the human mind is 
constituted, there is nothing, however monstrous, however into- 
lerable to sober and impartial reason, to which custom does not ren- 
der us callous.’ 


All this is in the main true, as well as what follows con. 
cerning the different appearance of the respective apartments 
of the master and the servant: yet we cannot admit that the 
character of voluntary servitude is unnatural, or its condition 
wretched. Servants in general, especially among the opulent, 
live better, are subject to fewer contingencies, have less care, 
less anxiety, and less labour, than would fall to their lot in 
any other situation. If they are subject to commands, and 
their actions and time are at the disposal of another, this is true 
of every mechanic whose labour is hired. Those who make 
our shoes are as truly our servants as those who make our fires. 
Many servants have much more leisure for amusement or im- 

rovement, than the common people in other ftations, 

Mr. G. lashes too indiscriminately and severely the several 
professions. On this subject, he plays.the orator with greater 
Jatitude than in any other part of his book: yet he has not con- 
vinced us that there is no trade nor profession in which a young 
man has a tolerable chance of remaining honest. There is an 
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iiberality in general professional as well as national censures, 
which is scarcely consistent with, and is certainly unworthy of, 
the character of a philosopher. We are inclined to hope that the 
lying, cheating tradesman, the dishonest lawyer, the unfeeling 
physician, the hypocritical clergyman, are rather the excep- 
tions to the general character, than the true representatives of 
the body. If any of Mr. Godwin’s portraits be drawn without 
the caricature pencil, it is that of the soldier: which we shall 
present to our readers at some length: 


¢ A soldier who will never fight but in a cause that he shall ccn- 
scientiously and scrupulously adjudge to be good, can scarcely be a 
soldier by profession. ; 

¢ But, to dismiss this consideration, it is no enviable circumstance 
that a man should be destined to maintain the good cause by blows 
and fighting. In this respect, assuming the propriety of corporal 
punishments, he is upon a par with the beadle and the executioner. 
To employ murder as the means of justice, 1s an idea that a man of 
enlightened mind will not dwell upon with pleasure. To march forth 
in rank and file, with all the pomp of streamers and trumpets, for the 

urpose of shooting at our fellow-men as at a mark, to inflict upon 
them all the variety of wounds and anguish, to leave them weltering 
in their blood, to wander over the field of desolation, and count the 
number of the dymg and the dead, are employments which in thesis 
we may maintain to be necessary, but which no good man will con- 
template with gratulation and delight. A battle, we will suppose, 
is won. Thus truth ts established ; thus the cause of justice is confirm- 
ed! It surely requires no common sagacity, to discern the connec- 
tion between this immense heap of calamities, and the assertion of 
truth, or the maintenance of justice. 

¢ It is worse where the soldier hires himself, not for the service of 
any portion or distribution of mankind, but for the mere purpose of 
fighting. He leaves it to his employer and his king to determine 
the justice of the cause ; his business is to obey. He has no duty but 
that of murder ; and this duty he is careful amply to discharge. This 
he regards as the means of his subsistence, or as the path that leads 
to an illustrious name. 

¢ A soldier, upon every supposition, must learn ferocity. When 
he would assert the cause of truth, he thinks not of arguments, but 
of blows. His mind is familiarised to the most dreadful spectacles. 
He is totally ignorant of the principles of human nature: and is ri- 
diculous enough to suppose that a man can be in the right, who is 
attempted to be made so through the medium of compulsion. 

‘ But, though it could be imagined that coercion was the means 
of making men wise and good, this assumption, large as it is, would 
not serve to establish the morality of war. War strikes not at the 
offender, but the innocent. 


Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achigi* . HOR. 
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Kings and ministers of state, but real authors of the calamity, sit 
unmolested in their cabinet, while those against whom the fury of 
the storm is directed, are, for the most part, bare who have been 
trepanned into the service, or who are dragged unwillingly from their 
peaceful homes into the field of battle. A soldier is @ man whose 
business it is to kill those who never offended him, and who are the 
innocent martyrs of other men’s iniquities. Whatever may become 
of the abstract question of the justifiableness of war, it seems im- 
possible that a soldier should not be a depraved and unnatural 
being *.’ 

On the importance of restraining the Appetite for Sensible 
Pleasure, for the sake of contributing to the improvement of 
the mind, Mr. G. preaches orthodox morality. ‘The subject 
of General Reputation is largely and very judiciously dis- 
cussed. The real value of reputation is well estimated; and 
the cases in which it coincides with merit, or recedes from it, 
are distinctly and accurately pointed out Concerning Pofthu- 
mous Fame, we admire the apposite illustrations which the au- 
thor has given of its uncertainty ; and we acknowlege that the 
expectation of it is for the most part a delusive dream ; yet, it 


is an expectation so gratifying to an ingenuous mind, that we 
are inclined to say concerning it, as Cicero said of the hope of 
a future state, ** lf it be a dream, let me not be undeceived.’’ 
The argument for Candour, from the consideration that di- 
versity of opinion is the unavoidable consequence of different 
situations and modes of education, was never more happily un- 
folded, than in the Essay before us upon this subject : 


‘ In those errors (says Mr. G.) which a man derives from his edu- 
eation, it is obvious to remark, that at least there was nothing de- 
signing or dishonest on his part in the first receiving them. The 
only blame that can be imputed to him, is, that he has not yielded 
an impartial attention to the evidence by which they are refuted. 
Alas! impartiality is a virtue hung too high, to be almost ever within 
the reach of man! 

¢ How many men are there, that have had this evidence exhibited 
to them, or possessed an opportunity of examining it? Thousands 
of Papists, Jacobites, and republicans, as well as of persons holding 
an opposite sentiment, have gone out of the world, without ever at- 


taining a fair and adequate occasion of bringing their tenets to the 
test.’ 


From this Essay, all parties, at the present time so much 
inflamed with mutual animosity, might learn mutual forbear- 





* Some objection may be made to this application of the term 
natural. Can the North American savage be denied to be a child of 
Nature ? Yet is he fot pre-eminently distinguished by those qua- 
litics, and deformed by those habits, which are here alleged to 
constitute the soldier an unnatural being ? 
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ance. We must not, however, pass over without censure the 
unnecessary, and we will add the uwareasonable attack on Christian- 
ity, which is in this Essay abruptly introduced. Mr. G. ought 
to have studied the language of the New ‘Testament enough to 
know that the faith, which it requires as the condition of sal- 
vation, is not.an implicit subjection of the understanding to 
authority, but a rational conviction grounded on eyidence, and 
a practical principle tnfluencing the disposition and manners ; 
and, consequently, that its doctrine of faith caunot be fairly 
brought as a proof that its spirit is intolerant. 

The grand principle of universal benevolence, which is Mr. 
Godwin’s pole-star in all his moral speculations, is employed 
with admirable effect in explaining the nature and determining 
the value of Politeness, in an Essay on that subject. By means ot 
thts guiding principle, sincerity and politeness, which are so 
often at varianee in real life, are brought into perfect amity. 


‘ Sincerity (Mr. G. beautifully as well as justly remarks) in its prin- 
ciple is nearer, and in more direct communication with, the root of 
virtue, utility, than politeness can ever be. The original purpose of 
sincerity, without which it is no more than idle rant and mysticism, 
is to provide for the cardinal mterests of a human being, the great 
stamina of his happiness. The purpose of politeness is of a humbler 
nature. It follows in the same direction, like a gleaner in a corn- 
field, and picks up and husbands those smaller and scattered ears of 
happiness, which the pride of Stoicism, like the pride of wealth, 
condescended not to observe.’ 

Here, according to the division expressed in the title-page, 
the second part of the Enquirer ought to have terminated ; and 
the remaining two Essays, which are properly literary, should 
have formed a third part. The first of these, or the sith of 
the second part, treats of Learning, and suggests and unfolds 
an obvious but important argument in favour of learning, that 
it gives to a man the advantage of the labours of others; an 
advantage of which the self-educated man, who investigates 
his own thoughts, with little attention to those of others, pur- 
posely divests himself. If our limits would permit, we could 
with pleasure cite an excellent passage from this Essay on the 
true mode of reading. 

The last Essay, divided into seven sections, which takes an 
historical review of the progress of English style, and cites 
examples from celebrated writers, from the age of Queen Eli- 
zabeth to that of King George the Second, both inclusive, 
might afford occasion for much minute discussion: but we 
must content ourselves with general remarks. Mr. Godwin 
has here made use of a new method of criticism. Asterisms, 
placed before words or phrases, which this critic thinks ob- 
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jectiohable, are left, without any remarks, to suggest the ob- 
jections to the reader. ‘This may, in some cases, be assuming 
;too much on one side, and expecting too much on the other. 
~ Let our readers judge for themselves. A short but famous 
passage from Swift’s Tale of a Tub is given as a curious ex- 
ample of negligent and disjointed composition, and the sup- 
posed faults are, in the author’s peculiar manner, stigma- 
tized. 

‘¢ But Fashions perpetually altering in that Age, the Scholastick 
Brother * grew weary of * searching further Evasions, and solving 
everlasting Contradictions. Resolv’d therefore * at all hazards to 
comply with the Modes of the World, * they concerted * Matters 
together, and agreed unanimously to lock up their Father’s Will in 
a Strong Box, brought out of Greece or Italy, (I have * forgot which, ) 
and * trouble themselves no farther to examine it, but only * refer 
to its Authority whenever they * thought fit. * In consequence 
whereof, a while after it * grew a general Mode to wear an infinite 
Number of Points, most of them ¢ag’d with Silver. * Upon which 
the Scholar pronounced ex Cathedra, that Points were absolutely 
Fure Paterno, as they might * very well remember. ’Tis true in- 
deed, the Fashion prescrib’d somewhat more than * were directly 
nam’d in the Will: However * that they, as Heirs general of 
their Father, had power to make and add certain Clauses for pub- 
lick Emolument, though not * deducible totidem verbis from the 
Letter of the Will ; or * else, Afulta absurda sequerentur.’’ Sect. IT; 
' Few compositions could stand the test of such minute yet 
summary criticism. We doubt whether the language of the 
censor himself would pass unhurt through this ordeal: but, on 
the principle of retaliation, we had designed to stretch Procrustes 
on his own bed. We desist, however, lest we should provoke 
the wrath of this modern Aristarchus; who is as formidable 
with his asterism, as the antient censor was with his obelisk +. 
‘Fo his own style we allow the praise of general accuracy, per- 
spicuity, terseness, and vigour: but we must add—and the 
rémark may be extended to a numerous list of modern writers— 
that, in order to avoid the looseness of expression which he 
censures in our old English writers, he frequently falls into a 
dissolution of thought, exhibiting conceptions in a succession of 
short sentences, which would have appeared with more advan- 
tage in one flowing period, after the Greek model, so justly 
admired by Lord Monboddo. ‘Tendencies towards this fault, 
and towards others that are destructive of ease and simplicity, it 
would not be difficult to remark in the style of the age of George | 
the Third: but it is necessary for us to terminate this article, 
and to take our leave of the present work; after having obsetved. 
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that, with all its faults, it is a production of great merit, and 
that, if perused with caution, it cannot fail of being perused 
with profit. & 





Art. X. Letters written during a short Residence in Spain and Portu- 
gas by Robert Southey. With some Account of Spanish and 


ortuguese Poetry. 8vo. pp.551. 7s. Boards. Robinsons. 
1797. 
ded kinds of publications have increased more of late years 
than accounts of voyages and travels: their number mani- 
fests the general esteem in which they are held by the’ public; 
and the difference in the views of different travellers shews the 
multitude of objects that offer themselves to the industrious 
and intelligent inquirer.. One man, in the course of his jour- 
ney, will confine his chief attention to the monuments of :an- 
tiquity that present themselves to his observation; another will Al» 
principally notice the present state of the country; the’ pupil of 
Linné or Gilpin will make excursions from the beaten track and 
the most frequented spots, the one in pursuit of the objects of na- 
tural history, the other in search of the wild beauties of the 
lonely mountain, the deep forest, the thundering cataract, and the | 
placid lake; while the admirer of the fine arts, and the lover . 
of literature and society, will visit the crowded town, the 
splendid mansion, and the seats of learning, in quest, of his 
favourite objects. 
Mr, Southey belongs to the latter of these classes of travel- 
Jers; and, even from countries so unpromising as Spain and 
Portugal, from these deserted seats of the Muses, in which 2 
squalid filth, supine indifference, and idiotic superstition, have 
succeeded the fervor of business and the haughtiness of inde- 
pendence, he has brought home a rich harvest of Parnassian 
ruits. 
- The zealous Roman Catholic will doubtless object to this 
work, and allege that the Protestant writer has too much in- 
dulged his aversion from monkery and the convents, —with all 
their attendant evils, here pointed out and pronounced.so fatal 
to human society: but.the more unbiassed advocates for the 
just rights of mankind will applaud the warmth of interest, 
which he takes in what he deems the general welfare and true 
happiness of his fellow-creatures, in every quarter of .the ha- 
bitable globe. : 
The following translation from George of Montemayor we 
shall quote, as an clegant specimen of Spanish poetry ; 
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¢ * Ah me! thou Relic of that faithless fair! 
Sad changes have I suffered since that day, 
When, in this valley, from her long loose hair 
I bore thee, Relic of my Love! away. 
Well did I then believe Diana’s truth, 
For soon true Love each jealous care represses ; 
And fondly thought that never other youth 
Should wanton with the Maiden’s unbound tresses. 


« Here on the cold clear Ezla’s breezy side 

My hand amid her ringlets wont to rove, 

She proffer’d now the lock, and now denied, 
With all the baby playfulness of Love. 

Here the false Maid, with many an artful tear, 
Made me each rising thought of doubt discover, 

And vow’d and wept—till Hope had ceas’d to fear, 
Ah me! beguiling like a child her lover. 


¢ Witness thou how that fondest falsest fair 
Has sigh’d and wept on Ezla’s shelter’d shore, 
And vow’d eternal truth, and made me swear, 
My heart no jealousy should harbour more, 
Ah! tell me! could I but believe those eyes? 
Those lovely eyes with tears my cheek bedewing, 
When the mute eloquence of tears and sighs 
I felt, and trusted, and embraced my ruin. 





‘ * The first stanza of the original alludes to a Spanish pecu- 
liarity. The hair of Diana was kept in green silk. 


Sad changes have I suffered since that day, 
When here reclining on this grassy slope, 

I bore thee, Relic of my Love! away, 
And faded are thy tints, green hue of Hope! 


‘ The love-language of colours is given at large in the followin 
extract from the ** Historia de las Guerras civiles de Granada.” 

‘© Mudava trages y vestidos conforme la passion que sentia. Unas 
vezes vestia negro solo, otras vezes negro y pardo, otras de morade 
y blanco por mostrar su fe; lo pardo y negro por monstrar sa trajabo. 
Otras vezes vestia azul mostrando divisa de rabiosos celos; otras de 
verde por significar su esperatiza ; otras vezes de amarillo por mostrar 
desconfianza, y el dia que hablava con su Zayda se ponia de encarnado 
y blanco, senal de alegria y contento.’”” | 

_ “ Zayda altered his dress according to the emotions he felt.. Some- 

times he wore black alone, sometimes black and grey. At other 
times he was in purple and white, to shew his constancy, or black 
and grey, to express his grief; sometimes in blue, denoting that he 
was tormented by jealousy; sometimes in green, to signitybope; 
sometimes he was in yellow, to show doubt; and om the day on 
which he spoke to Zayda, he clad himself in red and white, to ex, 
press his joy and satisfaction.” 
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* So false and yet so fair! so fair a mien 
Veiling so false a mind who ever knew ? 
So true and yet so wretched! who has seen 
A man like me, so wretched and so true? 
Fly from me on the wind, for you have seen 
How kind she was, how lov’d by her you knew me ; 
Fly, fly vain Witness what I once have been, : 
Nor dare, all wretched as I am, to view me! 


¢ One evening on the rivet’s pleasant sttand, 
The Maid too well beloved sat with me, 
And with her finger trac’d upon the sand,’ 
“© Death for D1Ana—not Inconstancy !’’ 
And Love beheld us from his secret stand, 
And mark’d his triumph, laughing to behold me, 
To see me trust a writing nOPe in sandy 
To see me credit what a Woman told me!’ 


Notwithstanding the utter dislike of our ingenious traveller 
to monastic seclusions from social life, he seems to have been 
in danger of reconcilement to them, by the fascinating situa- 
tion of the celebrated convent of Nossa Senhora da Arrabida, 
on the Arrabida Mountain, in Portugal; insomuch that, after 
having visited this peaceful and enchanting retirement from the 
throng of society, he composed the following poetic ‘* Musings” 
on this occasion : 

¢ Happy the dwellers in this holy house ! 


For surely never worldly Cares intrude 

On this retreat, this solitary shade, 

Where Quiet with Reticion makes her home. 

And ye who tenant such a goodly scene * 

Must needs be good! here all is calm and fair, 

And here the mirror of the mind reflects 

Serenest beauty. O’er these woodland haunts 

The insatiate eye, with ever new delight, 

Roams raptur’d, marking now where to the wind 

The tall tree shakes its many-colour’d boughs, 

Making wild melody, and now the sport 

Of many a sea bird o’er the tranquil deep, 

And now the long reflected line of light 

Where the broad orb of day refulyent sinks 

Beneath old Ocean’s bound.—T°o have no cares, 

To have no kindred with the reptile race 

Of Man—no Wants to fetter down the soul 

Amid the knaves and ideots of the world, 

Almost,’ ye dwellers in this holy house! 

Seen eeel n 
¢ * Never did I behold scenery so-wildand so sublime as the moun- 

tain presented, and which, continually varying as we advanced, always 
displayed some new beauty. ‘The gum cistus was the most common 
plant ; it was luxuriously in blossom, and the sun drew forth its rich 
balsamic fragrance, &c. &c.” 
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lmost I envy you! you never hear 
‘The — of Wretchedness; you never see 


1 


Pale Hunger’s asking eye, nor roam around 
"Those huge and hateful sepulchres of Men, 
Where Weattu and Power have rear’d their palaces, 
And Vice with horrible contagion taints 

The human herd. That strange Ecyptian* Youth, 
Who first amid the pathless desert dwelt 
Self-cxiled from the world, knew well the world 
He left: the accursed Tyrant of Mankind 

Had sent his Ministers‘of vengeance. 

The mob with blind and Hot hooed fury join’d 
The chase of Murder. Danger was abroad. 
Danger and Death, and Treason lurk’d at home 
Beneath a brother’s smile: far in the wilds, . 
When many ayear had thinn’d his hoary locks, 
Old Pauy remembered all the ills he fled, 

And blest his lonely lot. I too could love, 

Ye tenants of this holy solitude! 

To sojourn here, and when the sun ndes high 
Seek some sequestered dingle’s deepest shade, 
And at the cooler hour along the beach 

Stray with slow step, and gaze upon the deep: 
yo whilst the evening breezes bath’d my brow, 
And en mine ear the rude and restless roar 
Re-echoed, muse on many a lesson taught 

By hard Experience. Yet may yonder deep 
Suggest some not unprofitable thought, 

Monastic brethren ! Would the marier, 

‘Tho’ many a tempest swell its maddened waves, 
And many a whirlwind o’er the reeling mast 
{mpel the mountain surge, quit yonder deep 

And rather float upon some tranquil sea, 

Whose moveless waters never feel the gale, 

In safe stagnation? I must yet fulfil 

Some tasks, some duties; and those well fulfill’d 
Berovep! then will we together seek 

Thecot of Inperenpance. Pleasant then 


¢ + In the Lower Thebais (during the persecution of Decius) 
there was a young man named Paul, to whom, at fifteen years of age, 
his parents left a great estate. He was a person of much learning, of 
a mild temper, and full of the love of God. He had a inarned sister, 
with whom he lived. Her husband was base enough to design an 
information against him, in order to obtain his estate. Paul, havin 
notice of this, retired to the desart mountains, where he waited till 
the persecution ceased. Habit at length made solitude agreeable to 
him; he found a pleasant retreat, and lived there fourscore and ten 
years. He was at the time of his retirement 23, and lived to be 113 
years old. ‘This is the first distinct account of an hermit in the 
Christian Church.” Milner’s History of the Church of Christ.? 
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template this spot without feeling some emotion. 
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To think that we have walk’d amid mankind 


‘© More sinn’d against than sinning.” Pleasant then 
To muse on many a sorrow overpast, 

And think the labour of the day is done, 

And as the evening of our lives shall close 

The peaceful evening, hail with firmest hope 

The approaching dawn of everlasting day !’ 

Mr. Southey, however, has by no means confined himself to 
the poetieal history of Spain. With respect to Portugal, he has 
enriched his book with an abridgment of a very curious and va- 
luable manuscript, written by a Portuguese secretary of state, 
containing plans for the improvement of his native country; 
and he has given several anecdotes, and other interesting par- 
ticulars, concerning the manners and modes of life of the 
inhabitants. On the whole, these letters contain a large por- 
tion of information, communicated in a very agreeable and 


lively manner. A-At. 





Art. XI. An History of the principal Rivers of Great Britain. 
Vol. II. Folio. 41. 4s. Boards. Boydell, and Nicol. 


n the Review for December 1794, we gave our opinion of 
the first volume of this instructive and entertaining work; 
and itis with pleasure that we again accompany the ingenious 
editor in his course along a river, the banks of which present 
to the delighted spectator the richest productions of nature, and 
the noblest monuments of human art. 

The former volume left us at Kingston in Surrey; and, 
though we now approach the capital, the same rural scenery 
continues, but is embellished by a greater number of beautiful 
seats and villas; many of which are rendered peculiarly inte- 
resting by having been the abodes of men distinguished by use- 
ful learning, and by virtue. 

The first object that now strikes us, on either border, is 
Strawberry-hill, the seat of the late Earl of Orford, better 
known and much esteemed in the learned world by the 
name of Horace Walpole. It is constructed in the Gothic 


style, with suitable accompaniments; and the whole is strongly 


expressive of the elegant but peculiar taste which characterised 
the author of the Castle of Otranto. Not far distant, is the 
beautifal villa which has been celebrated for having been the 
residence of Mr. Pope, at which he wrote the greater part of 
his poems, and at which the constellation of wits, who adorned 
the beginning of the present century, frequently met, and 
conversed on the most important and interesting subjectss— 
the disposition of that man is not to be envied, who can con- 
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~ Richmond-hill next presents itself to our view, the beauties 
of whith have been celebrated by the foremost of our descripe 
tive poets—Thomson. The house in which he passed his latter 
years since became the property of the Honourable Mrs. Bos- 
cawen, widow of the brave Admiral of that name; and who, 
in the alterations which she made in the gardens, took consi- 
derable pains to express her admiration of that excellent poet 
and truly good man.—The editor fails not to give the history of 
the Palace of Richmond, which contains many curious parti- 
culars, 

The neighbouring hamlet of Sheen is well known as being 
the favourite residence of Sir William Temple: from this place, 
many of his most entertaining letters are dated; and here he 
had an opportunity of rejecting those splendid offers of wealth 
and honours, which, though it is the pride of philosophy to 
despise them, few men know how to refuse. 

Pursuing our course down the river, we now behold Sion- 
house *, which, from its peculiar style of magnificence, seems 
to merit the particular description here given of it. We would 
borrow the words of the editor, did we not fear that most of 
our readers have already met with accounts of this celebrated 
building. . 

We are next entertained with a description of the Royal 
Gardens of Richmond and Kew; from which we pass on to 
the busy town of Brentford. Here we must bid adieu, not 
without regret, to those rural and picturesque sceneson which 
our imagination has so long dwelt with pleasure: but the pro- 
spects which succeed, though not so pleasing to the eye of the 
poet and the painter, may be more interesting to the philoso 
pher and the politician. The extensive manufactures which 
now open themselves to our view, the wonderful contrivances 
for the diminution of labour, the wharfs and warehouses full 
of the choicest productions of every soil and clime, are cer- 
tainly objects of high importance, and must impress the re- 
flecting mind with an exalted idea of our national prosperity. 
Let us, however, suspend these reflections for a moment; 
and, as we pass through the village of Mortlake, contemplate 
with heartfelt satisfaction the house which was occupied, at the 
beginning of this century, by the benevolent Edward Colston. 
‘This gentleman expended upwards of seventy thousand pounds 
in charitable institutions, chiefly in the city of Bristol, where 
he died in the year 1721; and in which place his living and tes- 
tamentary charities are honoured and acknowleged by annual 
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” Originally a convent, founded by Henry V.; now belonging to 
the Duke of Northumberland. 
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commemorations.’—A tribute of respect is likewise duly paid 
fo the excellent Sir Johu Barnard, who died in 1764, and was 
buried in the chancel of Mortlake church. Of this true patriot, 
intelligent merchant, and upright magistrate, we have a judi- 
cious and well-written life in the Biographia Britannica. 

The author seems to be much attracted by the Duke of De- 
vonshire’s beautiful villa at Chiswick; and he offers severa} 
observations respecting it which appear to be dictated by good 
sense and a just taste, closing them by a very deserved encomium 
on the Earl of Burlington, who built it, and to whom it be- 
longed before it passed by marriage into the Devonshire family. 

The writer’s account of Cromwell, Earl of Essex, who was 
born at Putney, may be entertaining to many of our readers ; 
particularly as it relates some circumstances of his birth and 
education, which, we believe, are not generally known: 


¢ Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, an eminent statesman and 
distinguished character in the reign of Henry VIII., was the son of 
a sickcandth, Tradition continues to pomt out the place of his 
birth, which ts in some measure confirmed by the survey of Wimble- 
don Manor, taken in 16173; as it describes “ an ancient cottage, 
called the Smith’s Shop, lying west of the highway leading from 
Putney to the upper gate; and on the south side of the highway 
from Richmond to Wandsworth, being the sign of the “Anchor.” 
As his extraction was mean, his education was low; but his genius 
predominated over both. He was, during a considerable period, in 
foreign countyies, where he is supposed to have been engaged in the 
secret service of the King, and was some time a soldier in the army 
of the Duke of Bourbon, at the stege of Rome. 

‘ On his return to England, he was admitted into the family of 
Cardinal Wolsey, as his Solicitor; to whom he proved a faithful 
servant and sincere friend. After the Cardinal’s fall, the King em- 
ployed him (Cromwell) in various services, for which he was re- 
warded by being successtvely appointed a Privy Counsellor, Master 
of the Jewel-office, Clerk of the Hanaper, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Principal Secretary of State, Master of the Rolls, Lord Keeper 
of the Privy Seal, a Baron of the Realm, and Vicegerent over all 
the spiritualities under the King, who was declared supreme head of 
the church. All the power resulting trom his high station, and the 
royal favour, he employed in promoting the Reformation; and with 
this view he became the chief instrument in dissolving the monaste- 
ries, depressing the clergy, and expelling the monks. The King at 
length advanced him to the dignity off Earl of Essex, constituted 
him Lord High Chamberlain of England, and loaded him with the 
confiscated estates of religious houses. Nor can it be considered as an 
uninteresting circumstance in the life of this extraordinary man, that, 
among the numerous possessions he acquired by the royal favour, we 
can number the manor of the place where he was born. 

‘ But the plan he formed to secure his greatness proved his ruin 3 
such is the weakness of human policy, and the short-sighted views of 
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man. He had employed all his power to procure a marriage between 
Henry and Anne of Cieves; and, as her friends were all Luiherans; 
he imagined that such © circumstance might tend to bring down the 
Popish party at Court: at the same time, he naturally expected 
great support froma Queeu of |.is own making. But the capricious 
monarch taking a disgu:t to is bride, conceived an immediate and 
irreconcileable aversion to the principal promoter of the marriage. 
He was accordingly accused of acresy, which was wholly improba- 
ble, and of other offences, which he could have justified by the King’s 
orders: but so enraged was his late master against him, that no one¢ 
dared to appear and plead his cause. One man, to his honour be it 
recorded, proved the friend of the fallen Cromwell, when every othet 
friend had forsaken him: Archbishop Cranmer addressed a letter to 
the King in his favour, in which he solemnly deelared it to be his | 


opinion, that no prince ever had a more faithful servant. He sufs 
fered on Tower Hill, with great fortitude and composure, in thé 


month of July 1540. His character has been differently treated by 
different parties: but it is well known that he preferred miore men of 
abilities and integrity, both ecclesiastical and laymen, than any of 
his predecessors. Nor shall we hesitate to declare our opinion, that 
he deserved a better master, and a better fate.’ 


In passing through Battersea, the celebrated Lord Boling. 
broke is the subject of the author’s panegyric. We are read 
to allow, in the fullest extent, his Lordship’s wonderful 
powers of genius: yet, as we have always considered that not 
merely the possession but the proper application of talents is essen- 
tial to the formation of a truly great man, we cannot but ex- 
press our wish that the ingenious.author had moderated his 
encomiums on one whose private character was stained with 
vices, and whose philosophic writings are in many respects 
hostile to the best interests of morality and religion. 

On Chelsea Hospital, the writer enlarges with that benevo- 
Jent and patriotic pleasure, which the contemplation of esta- 
blishments of that sort naturally inspires. London and West- 
minster afford so many objects worthy of attention, that it is 
not easy to make such a sclection as may gratify the curiosity 
of the reader, without being tedious and prolix. In this re- 
spect, the editor merits great praise. Without entering into 
minute particulars or uninteresting details, he gives a compre- 
hensive view of what is most rematkable and deserving of no- 
tice in those famous cities. 

Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Church are too well 
known, to render it necessary for us to make any quotations 
from that part of this work which relates to these magnificent 
edifices; which have long been the subject of national pride, 
and are never viewed without admiration; the former exhibit- 
ing a noble specimen of Gothic architecture, when brought to 
its highest degree of possible perfection ; the latter abounding 
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in the chaster beauties of Greece and Rome, with every deco- 


ration that is consistent with true taste and a just attention to 
the rules of the art. 


The following historical account of London Bridge, how- 
ever, we conceive to be too interesting to be wholly omitted : 


‘ We procced to London Bridge, whose antiquity carries back our 
inquiries to a very early period of the English history. The year of 
its foundation is not ascertained by antiquarian sagacity, but it ap- 
pears to have been built between the years 993 and 1016, since, in 
the first of them, Unlaf the Dane, according to the Saxon Chronicle, 
sailed up the river as far as Stanes; and in the latter, Canute, King 
of Denmark, when he besieged London, caused a channel to be 
formed on the South side of the Thames about Rotherhithe, for con- 
vcying his ships above the bridge. If any credit is to be given to the 
traditionary account of the origin of the ancient wooden bridge, 
given hy Bartholomew Linstead, the last prior of Saint Mary Overy’s 
‘convent, London is indebted for this structure to that religious house. 
‘Stow seems to be of this opinion; but the persons who continued his 
work allow no other merit to the monks of this convent, than that 
they gave their consent to the erection of the bridge, on receiving a 
sufficient. recompence for the loss of the ferry by which they had 
been supported; and that this conjecture is not without foundation, 
appears from the appropriation of lands for the support of London- 
bridge,' at so carly a period as the reign of Henry I. In the year 
1136, it wasconsumed by fire; and in 1163, it was in such a ruinous 
state as to be rebuilt, under the inspection of Peter, curate of St. 
Mary Colechurch in London, who was celebrated for his knowledge 
in the science of architecture. At length, the continued and heavy 
expence which was necessary to maintain and support a wooden 
bridge becoming burthensome to the people, who, when the lands 
appropriated for its maintenance proved inadequate to their object, 
were taxed to supply the deficiencies, it was resolved in the year 
1176 to build one of stone, a little to the west of the other, and this 
structure was completed in the year 1209. The same architect was 
employed, who died four years before it was finished, and was buried 
in a beautiful chapel, probably of his own construction, dedicated to 
St. Thomas, which stood on the ninth pier from the north end, and 
had an entrance from the river, as well as the street, by a winding 
staircase. In the middle of it was a tomb, supposed to contain the 
remains of its architect. But though so much art and expence were 
employed in building the bridge with stone, it suffered very much 
from a fire inthe streets at each end of it; so that from this acci- 
dent, and other. circumstances, it was in such a ruinous condition 
that King Edward I. granted a brief to the bridge-keeper, to ask and 
receive the benevolence of his subjects through the kingdom towards 
repairing it. It would be equally irksome and unnecessary to enu- 
merate all the casualties which befel London-bridge, till the corpo- 
ration of London came to the resolution, in 1746, of taking down 
all the houses, and enlarging one or more of its arches, to improve 
the navigation beneath it: but i was ten years before this resolution 
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was carried into effect. The space occupied by the piers and sterlings 
of this bridge is considerably greater than that allowed for the pas- 
sage of the water; so that half the breadth of the river is in this 
place entirely stopped. But instead of making reparations *, the 
whole ought to have been: removed, as a very magnificent structure 
might have been erected, at a much less expence than has been em- 
ployed in maintaining the present nuisance to the river, and disgrace 
of the city. The last alteration cost near £.100,000, and without 
answering its principal object, which was to diminish ¢s fall {the 
fall of what ?] at the ebbing of the tide, and consequently to lessen 
the danger of a passage which has proved a watery grave to so many 
people. This vast work appears to have been founded on enormous 
piles driven closely together: on their tops were laid long planks, ten 
inches thick, strongly bolted; and on them was placed the base of 
the pier, the lowermost stones of which are bedded in pitch, to pre- 
vent the water from damaging the work: around the whole were the 
piles which are called the sterlings, designed to strengthen and pres 
serve the foundation : these contracted the space between the piers in 
such a manner, as to occasion, at the return of every tide, a fall of 
five feet, or a number of cataracts full of danger, and, as they have 
proved, of destruction. This structure has been styled, by ancieng 
writers, the wonder of the world, the bridge of the world, and the 
bridge of wonders ; and how well it deserved this pompous character 
will be seen from the description of its form and condition, previous 
to that alteration to which it owes its present appearance. 

‘ The Thames, in this part of-it, 1s 915 feet broad, which is the 
length of the bridge. The street that covered it consisted, before 
the houses fell to decay, of lofty edifices, built with some attention to 
exterior regularity : it was 20 feet wide, and the buildings on either 
side about 26 feet in depth. Across the middle of the street ran several 
lofty arches, extending from side to side, the bottom part of each 
arch terminating at the first story, and the upper part reaching near 
the tops of the houses; the work over the arches extending in a 
straight line from side to side. They were designed to prevent the 
buildings from giving way ; and were therefore formed of ‘strong tim- 
bers, bolted in the corresponding woodwork of the houses that 
flanked them. Thus the street on the bridge had nothing to distin- 
guish 1t from any narrow street in the city but the high arches just 
described, and three openings, guarded with iron .rails, which af- 
forded a view of the river. But the appearance from the water baffles 
all description, and displayed a strange example of curious deformity. 
Nineteen unequilateral arches, of diferent heights and breadths, with 
sterlings increased to a monstrous size by frequent_ repairs, served to 
support a range of houses as irregular as themselves; the back part 
‘of which, broken by hanging closets and irregular projections, of- 
tered a very disgusting object ; while many of the,buildings overhung 
the arches, so as to hide the upper part of them, and seemed to lean 
in such a manner as to fill the beholder with equal amazement and 





* Quere the authority for the use of this word, in the sense of 
repairs 2 
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horror. In one part of this extraordinary structure, there had fore 
merly been a draw-bridge, which was useful by way of defence, as. 
well as to admit ships to the upper part of the river, and it was 
guarded by a tower. It prevented Fauconbridge, the bastard, from 
entering the city in 1471 with his armed followers, on the pretence 
of liberating the unfortunate Henry from his imprisonment in the 
Trower. It also checked, and indeed seemcd to annthilate, the ill- 
conducted insurrection of Sir Thomas Wiatt, in the reign of Queen 
Mary. In the times of civil dissension, which rendered this kingdom 
4 continual scene of turbulence and bloodshed, this tower was em- 
ployed to expose the heads of traitors; and an old map of the city, in 
1597, represehts this building as decorated with a sad and numerous 
exhibition of them. But though the passage over the bridge is very 
much enlarged and improved, and forms a very handsome communt- 
cation between the city of London and borough of Southwark, we 
eannot but lament, as if the miserable contrivance of the bridge itself 
were not a sufficient impediment to the navigation, that the four 
atches, which have been so long occupied by anengine to supply the 
neighbourhood with water, stiil-continue to be incumbered with it.’ 


~ On quitting London, Greenwich may be considered as the 
first object worthy of our notice, famous for the birth of two 
queens, and yet more celebrated for the hospital for old and 
disabled seamen; which, in magnificence, equals if not sur- 
passes any building in England. The docks at Woolwich, 
from their national importance, cannot but be interesting. to 
every lover of his country; and the busy. scene which this 
lace exhibits is vot without charms to a reflecting mind. The 
banks on both sides of the river, hence to its mouth, are flat 
and marshy, and consequently afford few objects which can 
please the eye, or strike the imagination. The author, who is 
indefatigable in his search after beauties of nature, or art, 
makes an excursion to Maidstone, Penshurst, and even to 
Tunbridge; of which places he gives a pleasing account. He 
then vigits Rochester and Sheerness, with accounts of which 
he concludes. 


We must not take leave of this production without ob- 
serving that, in point of composition, the present volume is 
superior to the former; that the matter seems in general to be 
better arranged; and that the language is more easy and natural, 
We have received both pleasure and information from the per- 
usal of it; and the plates greatly contribute to its magnificence, 
its entertainment, and its utility. - 
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Art. XII. An Essay on National Pride. To which are added 
Memoirs of the Author’s Life and Writings. Translated from 
the original German of the late celebrated Dr. J. G. Zimmermann, 
Aulic Counsellor and Physician to his Britannic Majesty at Hano- 
ver, by Samuel Hull Wilcocke. 8vo. pp. about 320. 55 
Boards. Dilly. 1797. 


Wits the writings of Dr. Zimmermann our readers have 

long been acquainted ; and of the circumstances of his 
life, and the characteristics of his mind and temper, a full ac- 
count was ptesented to them in our last Appendix, p. §I5, 
€s’ seg. On the Memoirs prefixed to the present volume, 
therefore, we need not dwell: but they will prove acceptable 
to the English reader, who is not in possession of the French 
work from which we drew our information, and who may 
wish for farther particulars than our limits would afford. 

The work before us is one of the most amusing of the au- 
thor’s productions; and although many of the facts rest on 
slight and even suspicious authority, it is not destitute of in- 
struction. It consists of a bead-string of anecdotes instancing 
national pride in individuals and comniunities, neatly arranged 
under .several sections; as of pride founded on imaginary ad- 
vantages—on reputation for art and science—on a peculiar 
constitution of government, &c. 

The following passages will exemplify the wiiter’s manner 
and sentiments: . 


© The love of our country is ttle more in many cases, than the 
Jove of an ass for his manger. But the intelligent and accomplished 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, after a long course of travels through 
Asia, Africa, and the greatest part of Europe, was firmly of opinion 
that an honest English country gentleman was the happiest of men ; 
for he does not trouble his head to know, nor indeed would he be- 
jieve, that Greek wine is better than stout ale; he is convinced that 
the richest fruits of Africa have neither the fine yellow tints nor the 
fine flavour of his golden pippin; that Italian becafico are nothing 
like so nice as a piece of roast beef; in short, that there can be no 
perfeet enjoyment out of Old England. | 

« We always must contemplate with pleasure a nation which loves 
itself, exalts its own countrymen, prefers its own manufactures to 
those of foreigners, esteems its own writers, and by having the 


‘highest opinion of itself, and all that belongs to it, is as happy as 


possible, either in imagination or reality, for both are the same. Let, 
therefore, our philosophy call the prejudices which arise from edu- 
cation ever so destructive and mistaken, which make a Moor believe 
his country the finest in the world, and that God himself was at the 
trouble of creating Ethiopia, while the other parts of the globe were 
made by his deputed angels ; or those which induce a Laplander to 
seck for an earthly paradise among his Norwegian and primeval snows ; 
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or a Swiss, as the penetrating Doctor Smollet says in his Travels, to 
prefer the barren mountain of Soleure to the fertile plains of Lom- 
bardy ; suffer others to behold their own country with partiality ; 
suffer them, like the peasants round San Marino, to believe that they 
are the only good and honest men on edrth; suffer them to take the 
little circle that forms their horizon for the rule of all possible exten- 
sion, and let their governors be wisely anxious to give the greatest 
importance and extent to the trifling interests of the small tract, be- 
ond which they think there is nothing worthy of a thought, at least, 
ic the space be ever so unbounded on the other side of the hedge, 
they care not about it, but think there is a Deity who will attend to 
the whole; for content makes happy fathers, happy citizens, and 
happy subjects, with no better fare than black bread, hard cheese, 
and butter-milk. | 
¢ This is all I can say in favour of that species of national pride, 
founded on imaginary advantages. It would be a good excuse for 
this pride, and an alleviation of the ill it causes, in consequence of 
its attendant contempt, if it could with any justice be said that con- 
tempt lessens hatred as much asit does envy, which is the painful 
and corroding sorrow pervading 'the mind on the perception of ano- 
ther’s happiness or good fortune. Whoever envics a rich man for his 
wealth, finds his envy lessened, when he plainly perceives that this 
Crcesus is a fool; whoever envies a man of learning for his science, is 
sure to find his envy diminish, if he ean persuade himself that his 
worldly knowledge rises infinitely superior to that of this man of iet- 
ters. But haat consists in wishing for the calamity of another: an 
enemy, for instance, is a subject of hatred in proportion as he 
awakens our fears; he may be inexpressibly contemptible, but his. 
power may be great; and we shall never cease hating him till his 
power can have no influence either on our happiness or misery. 
¢ The mutual hatred of nations for each other, however, in nowise 
decreases by their mutual contempt; the Greeks were full as much 
animated by both passions against the Persians; the populace among 
Christians look on the Jews, without exception, as dead to every 
sentiment of virtue and benevolence, and deeply sunk in the most 
contemptible covetousness, usury, and villany. It ts, therefore, al 
most an article of reitgion, and a meritorious work, to persecute the 
i on account of the abhorrence which 1s felt for them; and to 
ate them because they are contemned and despised. Contempt and 
hatred for another nation, are no where united with more force and 
expression than in the English against the French. A foreigner, if 
not dressed like an Englishman, is in great danger of being assailed 
with dirt for being thought a Frenchman; but in a thousand in- 
stances the French return this contempt. We may form, without 
exception, very just conclusions of their other opinions respecting the 
English, from the French accounts of the warlike actions of their 
valiant neighbours; of which the Jumonville of M. Thomas isa re- 
markable instance. This is an heroic poem, in which the national 
hate and lust of revenge has inspired the author, one of the greatest 
geniuses and most upright men of France,°to take occasion, from 
the firing of three or four guns from a small fort and the death of 
about 
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about eight Frenchmen, to set up a lamentation as if it was a St. 
Bartholomew’s massacre.’— a 

‘ The pride which proceeds from an ignorance of foreign affairs, 
deprives a nation of many advantages which flow from an acquaint- 
ance with the inventions and knowledge of other nations, Armed 
with impenetrable prejudices against every useful innovation, it fixes 
its regard solely and listlessly on the soil it treads on, and thereb 
remains for ever enthralled by political superstition, which cleaves to 
the barren pride-of ancestral worth, and condemns whatever is with- 
oyt precedent, however good in itself.’— 

¢ The Italians are, with reason, proud of the reputation of their 
nation in the arts and sciences. The Italian cities had scarcely reared 
the standard of liberty, before the light which had previously illu- 
minated Greece and Rome burst through the shades of the Gothic 
chaos; the flame of these revolutions vivified the arts and sciences, 
and produced immortal master-pieces of every kind. By the liberal 
employ of the riches, [which] an extensive commerce and flourishing 
manufactures had brought to Florence, and impelled by that desire of 
fame which patronizes the operations of genius, and gives birth to the 
noblest designs and actions, this city strove for.the attainment of 
every species of renown. Europe beheld patriptism, sound policy, 
and military fame, regenerated together with the arts and sciences, 
the sources of which had so long been dried up during the barbarous 
ignorance of the middle ages. [T'lorence was before and under the 
Medici what Athens was in the zenith of its glory. Italy, priestly 
Italy, was of all the European states the first where the fine arts were 
cultivated, protected, encouraged, and rewarded. From that coun- 
try were emitted the first sparks which announced and kindled the 
brightest flame of returning knowledge. A Franciscan monk, ad- 
vanced to the papal throne, Sextus the Fifth, contributed more to 
the embellishment of Rome in his short pontificate of five years, than 
Augustus, the lord-and master of the riches of the world, ina reign 
of forty. From Italy came those sciences which have since produced 
such abundant fruits in the rest of Europe; to her we are in particu- 
lar indebted for the fine arts, and it is to her numerous inimitable 
productions, that we owe the good taste now so universally diffused 
among us. 

‘ The veneration of the Italians for great men essentially contri- 
buted to their formation. Florence is crouded with monuments 
erected to perpetuate their fame, both by the sovereigns and private 
individuals of the country. ‘The house built by the,celebrated Viviani 
very near. Santa Maria Novella, exhibits a striking mark of his grati- 
tude towards the famous Gallileo, whose disciple he always called 
himself; the front of the house is decorated with the statue in bronze 
of this renovator of one of the most sublime sciences ; and on the pan- 
nels, between the windows, are inscribed the Gates and particular de- 
scriptions of those discoveries with which Gallileo enriched the maga- 
zine of knowledge. 

‘ The esteem of the Florentines for these monuments evected during 
the fine age of the arts is so great, that they hold it a kind of sacn- 
lege even to clean, scrape, and polish those images, which, standing 
in the open air, generally undergo an ablation in the spring. The 
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hundred and sixty public statues, which strike the eye of a stranger, 
and attract his notice as much as the finest ornaments of the most 
flourishing city of Greece did Pausanias, are exposed to all the inju- 
ries of the weather, and entirely left to the care of the populace, who 
, respect them as sacred relics. This respect descends from parent to 

child, and is founded on a taste for the sublime and beautiful, which 
the habit of seeing such things admired and hearing them praised ren- 
ders natural; and this habitual attachment to the fine arts is so inhe- 
rent in the Italians, that the ladies of Rome and Florence can discourse 
with as much propriety on the subject, as ever a German professor 
did on the sctence he practises. 

‘ The Florentines bear a striking similitude to the ancient Athe- 
nians, in the veneration they profess for whatever has any relation te 
their country. Florence is in their eyes with respect to the whole of 
Europe, what Athens in the famous panegyric of Isocrates is repre- 
sented to be with respect to all the rest of Greece. They view in 
Florence every excellence of every kind and every age; and, in re- 
garding other nations, owing to this self-esteem, they behold nothing 
Gut barbarity and ignorance; they fancy that they alone have in- 
vented, produced, aud practised every thing that is useful or agree- 
able.’— 

« All expectation of the revival of a noble pride, however, seems to 
be vain, when, in a free nation, there are too many people in whose 
eyes Phocion was a fool; too many who look down upon a hero with 
a haughty pity; who do not believe that there ever existed any great 
men ; who think fame an empty bubble, because it has always proved 
impossible for them to do any thing worthy of it ; who contract their 
brows into the appearance of a frown, which visibly betrays their ti- 
morous emotions, when the word freedom is pronounced by an ad- 
venturous innovator in their presence ; who would exclude from the 
press the most sublime monuments of the honour of their former] 
simple and unsophisticated nation, in which the heroic deeds of their 
fathers are depicted in the most lively colours, by which the love of 
virtue, of concord, of liberty, of religion, of the country, and of 
the laws, would, like a stream of fire, rush into every heart, and 
awaken im it at the same time an utter aversion to the poison of fo- 
reign manners, to prodigality, to effeminacy, and to avarice; ad- 
ducing, in their support, this shameful and pitiful maxim, “ That it 
is dangerous to pull down an old house over your shoulders.” 


This translation is made with more fidelity, but with some- 
what less elegance, than the French version by Mercier; who 





abridged what was tedious, and varnished what was offensive. Tay. 


Art. XIII. The History of the Reign of George the Third, King of 
Great Britain, &c. from the Conclusion of the Seventh Session of 
the Sixteenth Parliament in 1790, to the End of the Sixth Ses- 
sion of the Seventeenth Parliament of Great Britain, in1796. By 


Robert Macfarlan, Esq. Vol.IV. 8vo. pp.650. gs. Boards, 
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vol. xliii. p. 1873 vol. Ixvii. p. 420, and N.S. vol. xvii. 


p- go—they will find, on comparing the several articles, that 
we have thought the writer entitled to a considerable portion 


of praise for industry in collecting and correctness in relating 


facts; and that we have been disposed to allow his work a 
place, if not in the first class of historical writings, among 
those useful compilations which are distinguished by the name 
of Annals ; and, though this is not the title under which Mr. 
Macfarlan has chosen to present his work to the public, he 
himself, at the close of the preface to this volume, gives it the 
appellation of Annals of Europe. Under this comprehensive 
character, the present volume, especially, may have preten- 
sions to be considered ; for it is in fact a general retrospect of 
the affairs of Europe through the period mentioned in the title. 
Besides the parliamentary history of Great Britain for these 
years, which may perhaps be faid to be the principal object of 
the work, and in which the author has condensed, with con- 
siderable ability, the leading arguments on each side in the 
more important debates, this volume contains heads of the 
contest in 1790 between Ruflia and Sweden; a connected 
view of the origin, progress, and termination of the war in In- 
dia; a history of the French Revolution, from its commence- 
ment, to the late unsuccessful negotiation ; an account of the 
rapacious partition of Poland; and particulars of the late dis- 
turbances in America. The larger part of the volume might 
more properly be considered as a portion of the history of 
France, than of that of England ; and here the reader will find 
little which has not been repeatedly related in other publications. 

At the commencement of this history, we were inclined to 
give the author credit for an attachment to the genuine prin- 
ciples of British freedom: but, in the sequel, we saw occasion 
to remark that his tone on this subject was lowered; and we 
must now confess that, whatever spirit of liberty might have 
animated his pen in the outset, it is by this time almost, if 
not altogether, evaporated. ‘The preface, indeed, contains a 
confident boast of impartiality ; and the writer values himself 
on having, in an age in which men must not speak what they 
think, * discovered a’ mode of expressing his sentiments, so as 
not to disgrace a freeman, either by the concealment or per- 
version of truth, whose cause he has invariably espoused, hav- 
ing courted no party.’ The general spirit of this volume by no 
means agrees with this declaration. ‘The author has indeed 
discovered a mode of expressing his sentiments which will give 
no offence to the present administration, nor to the advocates 
for the present war, and which would probably pass muster 
with any minister of any despotic power in Europe; but we 
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cannot think that he has at the same time been so fortunate 2$ 
to adopt a mode of expression, which will suit, we will not say 
warm republicans, but—even the temperate and consistent friends 
of the British constitution. In his description of the several stages 
of the French revolution, of French leaders, and of French 
proceedings, all is mvective, without any appearance of discri- 
mination or moderation. ‘The measures of our administration in 
commencing, conducting, and continuing the war are justified; 
the common language of the alarmists against the friends of 
freedom is adopted; the appellation of ** acquitted felons” is 
quoted without censure as the language of government; and 
even the severe sentiments-of the Scotch courts on certain occa- 
sions are maintained. ‘The political spirit with which the volume 
is written may be sufhciently seen in the following short pas- 
sage, on the subject of the late state trials : 


¢ In Ireland steps had been taken to assist a French invasion by 
debauching the minds of the populace and inveigling the soldiery ; 
but in England no overt acts of treason had been committed, or at 
least no acts, which juries could be induced to declare treasonable. 
Of what lawyers style constructive treason many persons, that on this 
eccasion came before a court of justice, were certainly guilty; but, 
as the acts charged in the indictments did not seem to aim directly at 
the sovereign’s life, to which treason in its most obvious acceptation 
points, petty jurtes discovering no immediate intention of this crime 
in the conduct of the culprits, acquitted those, whom, if accused of 
sedition, they would have condemned. The escape of the repub- 
lican leaders in England through this mistake in the mode of prosecu- 
tion, which proceeded from the errour of the interpreters of the law 
rather than of the ministers, was the cause of much triumph to. the 
minority, who declaimed with violence against the tyranny of govern- 
ment, the partiality of grand juries, and the injustice of the reports 
made by committees of both houses asserting the reality of conspira- 

cies against the constitution. | 
¢ But, when it appeared that.the ancient doctrine of constructive 
treason inculcated by the sages of the law would not in these enlight- 
ened times be adopted by twelve men on their oaths, indictments 
for sedition instead of treason took place, the remaining culprits were 
convicted and punished, and those who had hair breadth’s-escapes 
were deemed only acquitted felons. In Ireland and Scotland a few 
suffered for treason, and several were banished for fourteen years to 
Botany-Bay for sedition. Stanhope, Lauderdale, Grey, Sheridan 
and Fox condemned the sentences awarded in the North as illegal, 
cruel and vindictive, since the punishment m England for sedition ex- 
tends no farther than fine, imprisonment, or the pillory. But, after a 
minute and laborious discusston, the strict adherence of the Scotch 
judges to the law and long established practice of their country was 
indisputably evinced; and the officious interference of the minovity 
in a question, which they either did not or would not understand, 
ouly redotunded to their disgrace, as upon a division in the Tower 
7 House 
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House they could only reckon in their favour about thirty voices and 
in the Upper only one, that of Stanhope, the mover of the question.’ 


After having read this passage, will the reader suspect the 
author of being a friend to a radical reform of parliament? Yet 
he says, on the affair of Mr. ‘Tooke’s petition : 


‘ The petition was clearly intended by Tooke for arresting the public 
attention, and for convincing the people by so bold and decisive a 
step of the rotten constitution of the Lower House. Why then did 
not the members prove the petition, if it was a false and scandalous 
libel, to be so in the committee? Tooke offered to prove all his alles 
gations, but was denied that liberty. Here then both parties were 
at issue, but the House declined the contest, and allowed the affair to 
sink, as they called it, into merited oblivion. Did this supercilious- 
ness arise from the notoriety of the facts stated in the petition, and 
from the impossibility of disproving them? This. was the conclusion 
which their conduct dictated to the nation, and the ferment, which 
soon agitated the island through its whole extent on the subject of re- 
presentation, demonstrates the impolicy of attempting the suppres- 
sion rather than the removal of a grievance.” With the knowledge al- 
ready possessed by the people, and with the light constantly pouring 
from the press, they neither will nor should rest contented without a 
radical cure of the evil.’ 


‘This is not the only instance of inconsistency to be found in 
the volume. In one passage, Mr. Burke is highly extolled as 
a writer whose predictions have been so fully confirmed by the 
event, that even his enemies must ‘ confess, that though his 
oracles were delivered in prose, he was no less a prophet than a 
poet :’ yet in another, the author speaks of him with contempt 
under the same character: ¢ By literary admirers he is ex- 
tolled as a poet, and by clerical devotees idolized as a prophet ; 
being often filled with the inspiration of the former, if not 
swelled with the izsanity of the latter.” 

The following will hardly be considered as a fair, certainly 
not as a flattering, portrait : 


‘ Richard Brinsley Sheridan, a member of distinguished talents, and 
a much better comedian than his father. With a countenance generally 
enriched with rubies he has a figure not ungraceful, and a distinct ut- 
terance, but not a commanding voice nor pleasing fluency of language, 
the stream of his oratory, like that of most authors, running through an 
uneven and rocky channel. Hesitation and repetition, however, are not 
so frequent in hisstudied harangucs, and in themhisparty isfond of com. 
‘paring him to Pitt; whom he follows at a long interval, having Fox 
Burke and others far before him in the oratorical race. Though said 
by partizans to reconcile conciseness with ornament, and to unite 
Burke’s golden tide of eloquence with Fox’s subtlety, vigour and 
variety, he is in fact rather a good debater than a great orator. 
Greece and Rome produced but two such characters; and we have 


now the happiness of seeing the first specimen in modern times of 
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i so rare an accomplishment. Sheridan’s speeches like his friend Fox’@ 
are better in the reading than in the delivery ; and therefore, as a 
slovenly, petulant and venomous Scotch peer, ~ a4 though suffered by 
the Patrician politeness of the Upper House to discharge his cru- 
dities, would be coughed down by the Plebeian impatience of the 
Lower, always turns his face to the reporters, so ought Sheridan to 
address the galleries rather than the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
This gentleman’s comick powers are confessedly great, but unfortu- 
nately a talent for satire is generally reckoned an indication of a bad 
heart; and his intimate acquaintance with Jews is thought to have 
improved his system of morality just as much as Fox’s new-born Sa- 
viour has advanced their fortune. Why it is said * should'we be sur- 
prized at the derangement of the Prince of Wales’s finances, when She- 
ridan was his companion and adviser?’ His frequent attempts at wit, 
which is often tinctured with gall and venom, break the thread of 
his reasoning and bewilder both himself and the audience. Hence 
more attention is paid to his jests than his arguments; and he is 7 
often heard rather for amusement and laughter than for instruction io 
and persuasion. Add but-prodigality to the worst character in his 
best play, and you will have according to fame, here perhaps a liar, 
his picture drawn by his own pencil.’ 


The words marked in Italics, in the above extract, are a 
sample of the rudeness and indecency of fanguage which this af 
writer often manifests; and, in his general narration, he most 
usually speaks of persons only by their name, or the mere 
word which forms their titles, without their appropriate de- 
signations: as Grey, Jervis, Abercrombie, York, Moira, Howe, 
Lauderdale, Lansdowne, Cobourg, Clairfait, &c. &c. How- 
ever the dignity of history may demand this sacrifice of etiquette 
in speaking of remote periods, or of natives of other countries, \ 
it is an obtrusive incivility in the annals of recent events, and 
in denoting living personages *. Besides this objection, -the 
style is generally incorrect, especially in respect to the essential 
point of punctuation. Retrogade we observe printed instead of 
retrograde, and various other instances of * slovenly’ inatten- 
tion. We are sorry thus to detract from the praise which we 
bestowed on the preceding parts of this work: but the present 
volume is more a hasty and violent party publication, than a 
correct and impartial history :—although, as annals of the 
times, it still has merit. I. 
® We remark a mistake in p. 457, where the author has endea- 
voured to assign his appropriate title to the Right Hon, Lord Ame- 


fius Beauclerk, Captain of the Dryad Frigate. He erroncously 
calls him the Hon. Capt. Beauclerk, 
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Art. XIV. A Philosophical and Practical Treatise on Horses, and 
on the Moral Duties of Man towards the Brute Creation. By 
John Lawrence. 8vo. pp. 400. 7s. sewed. Longman. 1796,: 


fy DECLARATION in the preface, that this work has been 
written under the pressure of many disadvantages, in conse- 
quence of ‘two of the most powerful incentives in nature,’ 
(one of which we can easily guess,) is sufficient to disarm cri- 
ticism ; and we are inclined, with little farther consideration, 
to acquiesce in the author’s maxim, that it is scarcely possible 
for a man, who is tolerably acquainted. with his subject, to 
write such a number of pages without furnishing hints adequate 
to the price of the book, in the contemplation of a reader who is 
interested in it. It is true that the various topics here discussed. 
are for the most part superficially treated ; and on all of them, 
| perhaps, it would be necessary to seek elsewhere for thorough 
i? information ; yet we have perused the volume with entertainment, 
and, as we think, with instruction. We do not, indeed, hold in 
high estimation a part on which its popularity is evidently meant 
to be founded, the chapter on the rights of beasts; since all that 
is vajuable in it is already well knqwn to those who wish to be 
i= humane, and does not surpass the simple text ¢* the merciful mam 
is merciful to his beast ;” nor can we much approve the pro- 
posed interference of the legislature, to enforce a conduct which’ 
nothing but habits and principles of benevolence can effectually 
regulate. Besides, Mr. L. is professedly an amateur of the 
turf, a friend to docking and cropping, to such feats as trotting. 
\ 16 miles within the hour, &c.; so that even philosophy has not. 
quite secured his consistency, though we readily believe him to be, 
on the whole, a man of humanity. He writes, too, like a man 
of education; and his style, though not in perfect good taste,. 
is lively and expressive. ‘There is a considerable sprinkling of 
odd cant terms of the turf and stable, some of which have puz- 
zled us as much as the Word moldy-warp does him ; which last 
we should haye thought a reader of old books would readily 
have found out to mean a mole *. ’ 
Without analysing this book, we shall give a taste of it, from 
a part jn which we think the author as much at ome as any 
, where. It is in the chapter on ‘ the Equestrian Art.’ : 
* The present times, mature however they ought to be in the 
science, are far enough from deficient in caricatures in horsemanship. 
Observe that tall, thin figure, riding up Rotten Row, bolt-upright. 
upon his horse, as conse he were impaled, his stirrup-leather of an 








_ * Want, or Wunt, is another common name for this under-ground’ 
rae of the earth, in the midland and nogthern counties of Eng- 
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excessive length, the extremity of his toe barely touching the ftir. 
rups, as if afraid of it; his lily hands adorned with ruffles volant, and 
his head with a three-cocked hat, as sharp as a north-easter; the 
head of his steed decked ont with extraordinary trappings, and the 
stern secured by acrupper. This is a Toe-jockey, or a taylor on 
horse-back,’— 

¢ Some you will see, who, under the mistaken notion, that it is the 
go, to lean forward, because they have seen something like it, at a 
race; hang quite over their horses necks: these equestrians make 2 
small mistake, by bending at the hip joint instead of the middle of the 
spine, which, by protruding their postic parts, gives them the sena- 
blance of being just in the act of sherds an oblation to the necessary 
goddess. Others thrust their legs out fromthe horses sides, in de- 
fiance of all ordinary gate-ways. Behold that knowing dog from 
Rumford, or the interior of Essex, with a quid in his mouth, an /n- 
diaman waving from his sgueeze, his horse shuffling along, dot and go 
one, or budging forward in that delightful rack, between trot and 
gallop ; the rider’s whole foot, and part of his leg, thrust through 
the stirrup, and his toe projecting downward, as if he meant to dig a 
ole in the road; he rows the living engine along, by alternately 
striking the flank and shoulders with his heel and toe, whilst his 
arms in unison, beat the devil’s tattoo against his own sides. | 

‘ The modern seat on horse-back, and ityseems to have owed its 
establishment to reason, confirmed by experience, is, to set naturally 
and easily upright upon your saddle, as you would in your chair; 
your knees about as much bent, and turned inward, your toes some- 
what out, and upward, your leg falling nearly straight, and your 
foot home in the stirrup; your back-bone prepared to bend in the 
middle, upon occasion, your elbows held close to your sides, your hands 
rather above the horse’s withers, or the pommel of the saddle, and 
your view directed between his ears. This is the true turf or New- 
market seat, and the best exemplification of it, that I am able to give, 
is thé portrait of Samuel Chifney, the jockey, upon a horsé named Ba- 
ronet, once the property of his Roval Highness the Prince of Wales. 
_ ¢ Thedecline of Riding-house forms in this country, and the universal 
preference. given to expedition, fully confirm the superior use and 
propriety of a jockey-seat. Indeed, our riding-schoels are now con- 
siderably reformed from the stiffness of ancient practice, in all re- 
spects. But the reader, on a reference to Hughes’s publication, 
will find we do not entirely agree in all points. It was the practice 
formerly in the schools, and, indeed, pretty generally upon the road, 
to ride with the'tip of the toe only in the stirrup ; as if it were of 
more consequence to prepare for falling with safety, than to en- 
deavour to sit seeurcly. Those who preserve a partiality for this ve- 
nerable custom, I would advise to suspend a final judgment, until 


they have made a few more essays upon a huze, cock-tail half-bred’; 

of that kind, I mean, which “‘ cannot goy and yet wonz stand still ;”” 

and will dart from.one side of the road to the other, as if they really 

desired to get rid of their burden. Nor is the: ball ofthe foot a pro- 

per rest; chiefly, because:inconvenient to that erect, or rather almost 

kneeling posture, which is required in speedy riding. ‘The riding- 
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house seat is preserved, by the balance or equipoise of the body, 
solely ; that recommended here by the firm hold of the knee, which is 
obvioufly strengthened by the opposite directions of the knee and toe, 
the one in, the other outward. The use of a fixed seat is to enable 
the rider to give his horse the proper pulls, without which every ex- 
perienced jockey knows he can neither go steadily and well, nor last 
his time. It is not the custom of the schools to spur the horse with 


a kick; but spurring is always so performed, upon the road and 
field; as the military mode of giving that correction would quite 
derange @ jockey-seat, and would be on other accounts inconve- 
nient.” 

The writer’s introductory chapter contains a survey of Eng- 
lish works on farriery, which is entertaining, though slight, 
and seems principally intended to introduce some criticism on 
Mr. Taplin. This latter gentleman undergoes some pretty se- 

' yere strictures, both as to matter and style ; probably intended 
to prepare the way for Mr. L.’s second volume, which, by the 
anticipation of the contents, we see, is to treat on farriery pro- 
perly socalled. The subjects of this are chiefly horses in gene- 
ral, their kinds and paces, and the arts of riding and shoeing, Mm 
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Art. XV. Medicina Nautica: An Essay on the Diseases of Sea- 
men: comprehending the History of Health in His Majesty’s 
Fleet, under the Command of Richard Earl Howe, Admiral. By | 
Thomas Trotter, M. D.. &c. &c. Physician to the Fleet. 8vo. 
7s- Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 


r[ House we cannot but think the title of this work some- 
yo what too assuming, since it might lead to expect a com» 
plete system of naval medical, practice, ifistead of an account 
of the occurrences, with respect to health, of the channel 
fleet for three years, yet the volume appears to us to contain 
various things well worthy of notice; to those, especially, 
who are immediately concerned in preserving the health of sea- 
men. Dr. Trotter’s merits, as a careful observer and an active 
promoter of improvements in this department, are well known 
to the public ; and the present work-is characterised by the 
same spirit which distinguished his former efforts. It com- 
mences with two discourses ; the first, chiefly addressed to the 
new medical board of the navy, and proposing several improve- 
ments; among which that of additional émolument to the médical 
attendants is not forgotten :—the second principally relates to 
the character of a British seaman; and as this is,a subject. at 
present peculiarly interesting, we shall make some extracts 
from a description taken from the life, and bearing all the 
marks of truth. ; 

‘ That courage which distinguishes our seaméa, though in some 
' degree inherent in their natura! constitutions, yet is increased by their. 
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habits of life, and by associating with men who are familiarized to 
danger, ‘and who, from national prowess, consider themselves at sea 
as rulers by birth-right. By these means, in all actions, there is a 
_ general impulse among the crew of an English man of war, cither to 
grapple the enemy, or lay him close aboard: Frenchmen shudder at 
this attempt ; and whenever it has been boldly executed on our part, 
they run from their quarters, and are never to be rallied afterwards. 
Nor does this courage ever forsake them; we have seen them cheer- 
ing their shipmates, and answering the shouts of the enemy, under 

the most dreadful wounds, till, from loss of blood, they expired. 
~ © It is only men of such description that could undergo the fatigues 
and perils of a sea life; and there seems a necessity for being inured 
to it from an early age. The mind, by custom and example, is thus 
trained to Brave the fury of the elements, in their different forms, 
with a degree of contempt, at danger and death, that is to be met 
with no where else, and which has become proverbial. Excluded, 
by the employment which they have chosén, from all society, but 
people of similar dispositions, the deficiencies of education are not 
felt, and information on general affairs is seldom courted. Their pride 
consists in being reputed a thorough bred seaman; and they look 
wpon all landmen as beings of inferior order. This is marked, in a 
singular manner, by applying the language of seamanship to every 
transaction of life, and sometimes with a pedantic ostentation. Hav- 
ing little intercourse with the world, they are easily defrauded, and 
‘dupes to the deceitful, wherever they go; their money jis lavished 
with the most thoughtless profusion ; fine cloaths for his girl, a silver 
watch, and silver buckles i himself, are often the sole return for 
years of labour and hardship. * When his officer happens to refuse 
him leave to go on shore, his purse is, sometimes, with the coldest 
indifference, ‘consigned to the deep; that it may no longer remind him 
of pleasures he cannot command. With minds uncultivated and un- 
informed, they are equally credulous and superstitious: the appear 
ance of the sky, the flight of a bird, the sight of particular fishes, 
sailing on a certain day of the week, with other incidents, fill their 
heads with omens and disasters. The true-bred seaman is seldom a 
profligate character; his vices, if he has any, rarely partake of pre- 
meditated villany, or turpitude of conduct ; but rather originate 
from want of reflection, and a narrow understanding.. Hence he 
plays the rogue avith an awkward grace, though the degree of tun- 
ning which he oceasionally practises towards ‘his creditors bespeaks 
artz>but from them he has learned the way to over-reach; and it 
aught to be.remembered, that they. have a particular interest in 
emptying his pocket as quickly as possible; for his kargains with the 
world are limited to his landlord and glop-seller. In his pleasures he 
is coarse, and in his person slovenly ; he acquires no experience from 
past misfortunes, an -is heedless of futurity.’— 
‘ Some new traits are engrafted on the character, by coming on 
board a man of war, and to be traced to the ‘custom of impressing 
them. This is apt to beget a sulkiness of disposition, which is gra- 
dually overcome, when he recollects that he enly resigns his owr 
liberty fer a seasgqy,.to, become a. champion for’ that of his country. 
It, however, often.preserves a determination to watch every oppoy- 
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tunity for effecting his escape: it is also the source of numerous de- 
ceptions, by making him assume diseases, to be an object for invalid- 
ing. Hence he employs caustics, to produce ulcers; inflates the 
urcthra, to give the scrotum the appearance of hernia; and drinks a 
decoction of tobacco, to bring on emaciation, sickness at the sto- 
mach, and quick pulse. Under trials of this nature, there is exercise 
for both patience and discernment on the part of the officer and sur- 
geon; but there is rarely occasion for punishment. A  well-regu- 
lated ship soon reconciles all disaffection. This war has been ae 
for few desertions; and general punishments have scarcely been 
known in the Channel Fleet. His real diseases spring from causes 
peculiat to a sea life; laborious duty, change of climate, and incle- 
ment seasons, bring on premature age, and few of them live to be 
very old.’ 


Some observations are added to this section, relative to rais- 
ing men for the navy, dress, diet, &c. 

An abstract of the state of health in the Grand Fleet from 
Jan. 1794 to Dec. 1796 follows; which, consisting of parti- 
cular narrative, affords us no matter for observation. The most 
important circumstances are afterward noticed under distinct 
heads. 

Contagion is the important subject of the next section. We 
do not find any thing either very new or very precise in the 
author’s theoretical notions on contagion: but there ate some 
practical rernarks felative to it which deserve attention. Dr, 
'T. is a decided enemy to the project of destroying contagion 
by fumigations, and he particularly objects to the use of the 
nitrous acid as propose ' by Dr.Smyth for this purpose. With 
a view of preventing a trial of this method on board a ship in- 
fected by a contagious fever, Dr. T’. wrote a letter to the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, of which he fairly gives the copy ; 
as also of that of Drs. Blair and Blane, containing some re- 
marks on it. Readers will judge for themselves respecting the 
propriety of his conduct on this occasion: but we are rather 
disposed to question some of the chemical principles of Dr. 
T.’s letter, and to think that it has somewhat of the appear- 
ance of artifice designed to infuse a prejudice against the me- 
thod recommended by Dr. Smyth. ‘That a friend to improve- 
ment should interfere to preclude a fair experiment, whatever 
may be his private opinion of the probable success, is certainly 
not to be expected; and such interference will naturally be 
ascribed to some other reason than disinterested regard to the 
public good. We do not mean, however, to assert that 
Dr. T. has not, on the whole, sufficient grounds for a greater 
reliance on his ‘own plan for extinguishing contagion, which 
consists in the immediate separation of the sick from the sound, 
cleanliness, free ventilation, and the proper use of fires to 
correct cold and moisture. 
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The chapter on Typhus contains Dr. T.’s general mode of 
treatment of this fever; which, under its different forms, 
comprises almost all the offspring of contagion in these cli- 
mates. He does not rely on any one particular medicine, 
but rationally varies his remedies according to circumstances ; 
and he seems mostly to depend on supporting the vital powers, 
and counteracting morbid impressions, by grateful and salu- 
brious diet, and wholesome air. 

The chapter on Yellow Fever, it our opinion, might have 
been spared; since the author has little or nothing to say on 
this fatal disease but what he derives from other writers. His 
ideas on the means of preserving the health of Europeans in 
tropical climates, by a lower and less stimulant diet, &c. have 
also been anticipated by observers on the spot. 

The remaining diseases particularly noticed are Catarrh, 
Dysentery, Small-pox, Rheumatism, and Scurvy. With re- 
spect to the latter, a remarkable circumstance came under 
Dr. T.’s observation, which was an almost general prevalence 
of the scurvy in the Channel Fleet during the year 1795. 
This alarming occurrence he attributes to the hard winter of 
that year, which destroyed almost all vegetation, and to the 
reduction of the allowance of fresh beef in harbour, The 
speedy good effects of lemon juice and fresh vegetables, when 
they could be procured, are too familiar to all the practical 
dbservers of this disease, to require to be illustrated with mi- 
nuteness, or to give Dr. I’. credit as being a discoverer in this 
point; yet he ought to be allowed due praise for the spirit and 
perseverance with which he urged the due supply of these arti- 
cles, and Aimse/f superintended their distribution. 

Sir Roger Curtis’s paper, on the means used for eradicating 
2 malignant fever on board his ship, is a valuable addition to 
the similar matter of this volume: but it is to be observed that 
fumigation with brimstone was copiously used in his process 5 
and it is not easy to suppose that it did not greatly contribute to 
the success of the plan. 

Thoughts on preserving the health of seamen; an appendix 
on the treatment of recent venereal infection; and a case, 
communicated by Mr. Burd, a naval surgeon, of amputation 
at the shoulder joint; occupy the remaining pages of the vo- 
lume. These articles suggest to us no particular remarks. 

On the whole, as we before observed, though we think that 
this werk might have been better composed, and that, by aim- 
mg at too much, it has been unnecessarily extended and diver- 
sified, we do not hesitate to recommend it to the perusal of 
those for whose instruction it was particularly designed. Av. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JULY, 1797. 


MILITARY and NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Art. 16. The Naval Gazetteer ; or Seaman’s Complete Guide. Cone 
taining a full and accurate Account, alphabetically arranged, of 
the several Coasts of all the Countries and Islands in the knowa 
World ; shewing their Latitude, Longitude, Soundings, and Sta- 
tions for Anchorage, &c. &c. Illustrated with a correct Set of 
Charts, from the latest and best Surveys. By the Rev. John Mal- 
ham. 2 Vols. 8vo. 16s. Boards. Allen and West. 


pus is a Geographical Dictionary, designed for the use of sanige 

tors ; and it is executed on a plan more extensive than any other 
on the same subject which has hitherto been offered to the public. We 
readily agree with the author, that the undertaking and accomplish- 
ment of so arduous a task are proofs that he is not of a disposition to 
shrink from difficulties, nor to be intimidated by long and persevering 
labour. In the introduction is given a treatise on geography, which 
includes an account of the winds and tides; and some nautical ob- 
servations are added which are very useful, particularly those respecting 
the management of vessels on a lee shore, but which are not so clearly 
explained as might be wished. In the geographical descriptions, the 
author has given directions for avoiding dangers, and all other in- 
formation that he could collect necessary for pilotage; and he has 
carefully consulted the discoveries of modern navigators. The whole 
bears the character of diligence and ability; and we are of opinion that 
the Naval Gazetteer is a valuable addition to the Seaman’s Library. 


Art. 17. Military Instruction from the late King of Prussia to his Ge- 
nerals. (Illustrated with Plates,) To which is added, (by the 
same Author,) Particular Instructiom to the Officers of his Army, 
and especially those of the Cavalry. Translated from the French, 
by Lieut. Foster; first (or Royal) Dragoons. 8vo. pp. 320. 
7s. 6d. bound. Egerton, *° 
Having reviewed the former of these treatises about thirty years 

age, when the first English translation of it came before us*, and 

innumerable editions of the latter treatise having already appeared, it 
ts unnecessary for us to dwell on the contents sPeitier. At the same 
time, we think Mr. Foster entitled to praise for reviving two works, 
which must ever be useful and interesting to gentlemen of his pro- 
fession ; and we must do him the justice of adding, that he has exe- 
cuted his task in a neat and tolerably correct manner. 

Custom has authorized the suppression of the letter u in honour, 
favour, and some few other words: but Lieut. Foster has perhaps 
carried this licence too far, ia extending the elision to the words en- 
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deavor, valor, ardor, harbor, labor, color, &c. &c. Suth.....a. 





* See Rev. vol. xxvi. p. 58. 
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TRAVELS. 


Art. 18. Travels in North America. By M.Crespel. ‘With a 
Narrative of his Shipwreck and extraordinary Hardships and Suf- 
ferings on the Island of Anticosti, &c: &c. 12mo. 38. sewed: 
Low. 1797. - ane | 
The principal part of tltis little volume of travels is a translation 


rom a narrative published in France many years ago by M. Crespel. 
The most interesting particulars are the account of an expedition un- 


‘dertaken in the year 1728, by order of the government of Quebec, 


then belonging to the. French, against a nation of Indians called the 
Outagamies, who inhabited a part of the country near the lake Michi- 
an, distant about 450 leagues from Montreal; and the particulars 
of the shipwreck of a French merchant vessel, in which M. Crespel 
had taken his passage with the intention of returning to Europe. 
The expedition against the Outagamies, or, as they were called by 
the French, the Fox Indians, was undertaken with the inhuman de- 
sign of destroying that nation. The party Sent on this expedition 
were 400 French, and several hundreds of Indians of different tribes. 
M. Crespel was chaplain to tHe party. The stctess was not equal 
to their wishes, as the Outaganiies, having notice of their approach, 
fled, except four poor wretches; and besides the murder of these in cold 
blood, they could only burn the huts and destroy the harvest of In- 
dian corn. What the Indians had done to provoke this expedition is 


not mentioned.—The account of the shipwreck exhibits scenes of dis- 
tress that have seldom been equalled. Capt:B..y: 


RELIGIOUS and POLEMICAL. 


Art. 19. The Charge of the Right Reverend Thomas Lewis O° Beirne, 
. D.D. Lord Bishop of Ossory, to the Clergy of his Diocese in 
his Annual Visitation 1796. 8vo. 1s. Dublin. . London, Ri- 

- yingtons: 1797. ; 

The open attacks that have been made, not only on the teachers 
and professors, but on the doctrines of Christianity, the indefatigable 
industry with which Atheism has been propagated, and the im- 
pieties with which’some modern publications abound, cannot but be 
a subject of affliction to every friend of religion and virtue. If we add 
that the Atheism of the present age does not terminate as it formerly 
did, in mere speculation, but has been reduced to practice, every 
liberal and discerning mind must acknowlege, that it is particularly 
incumbent on the clergy of all denominations of Christians to exert 
themselves with more than common diligence, in such perilous times 3 
to discourage licentiousness; to fortify the minds of the persons 
committed to their care agqinst the arts of seduction ; and to recom- 
mend the doctrines which they teach, by exhibiting in their own pef- 
sons examples of every Christian virtue. 

Impressed with these sentiments, as it appears, the Bishop of Os- 
sory delivered the Charge to his Clergy which is now before us; and 
it reflects great honour on the learning, piety, and good-sense of the 
dignified author. It is written with force and energy ;*and the im- 
portant truths which it conveys are expressed with such nee 
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and placed in so strong a light, that it could not but hdve produced 
its desired effect on his auditors; and we conceive that the publication 
of it may prove essentially serviceable to the cause of Christianity, 
as the greater part of the admonitions contained in this Charge are 
not less applicable to the Clergy of England than to those of Ireland. 

After these encomiums, our readers may expect an extract from the 
work, as well to support the judgment which we have passed, as to give 
a specimen of the style ad sentiments of the author. To enforce 
the observance of the duties which ke recommends to his Clergy, the 
Bishop reminds thein of the solemn éngagerhent which they con- 
tracted at their ordination ; and on the subject of the inteHnal call, a 
term of some arhbiguity, he expresses himself as follows : 

‘ In judging of the internal call, we must Carefully avoid the ex- 
tremes of enthusiasm, on the one side, and on the other, of that lax- 
ity of principles, and that absence of all spiritual and christian feel- 
ing on those points, which so many allow to themselves. It would, 
certainly, be presumptuous and dangerous, in embracing our profes- 
sion, to, search for any sensible movements, or interference of the 
Holy Spirit; any influence or controul, operating on the soul by a 
perceptible impulse. Ours cannot be the confidence to call upon the 
Lord, who knows the hearts of all men, to show, by a visible and in- 
disputable interference, whom he may have chosen to take part of the mi- 
nistry and apostleship, as when the Jit fell upon Matthias, and he was 
niimbered qwith the eleven. We aré not to expect that prophecies should 
have gone before onus into the world, as on Timothy, to determine whe- 
ther this charge has been committed to us, in the same fullness, and with 
the same efficacy, as to that pattern of the pastoral and episcopal 
character. All wé can do is to judge of our call in a rational manner. 
We are to look to the ordinary course of Providence, as it determines 
the different states and conditions of life. We are to estimate the 
qualifications, with which nature may have fitted us for the profes- 
sion. And we aré to examine our motives and views in embracing it. 

‘ The designs of virtuous and religious parents, tracing out for us, 
with pious and anxious care, our line in life; their diligence in giv- 
ing us the education, and Cultivating in us the dispositions, best cal- 
culated to fit and prepare us for that line; even the views and wishes 
of friends and protectors, who, without any unjust, improper, or un- 
becoming interference, solicitation, or importunity on our part, may 
have it in their power to give us an establishment in the church, and 
may have early directed our views and our studiés to that object; a 
strong propénsity, and prepohderating inclination, early conveived, 
‘and assiduously indulged,—all these are to be received as the ordinary 
interferences of Providence, and by them we may be enabled to form a 
rational judgment of our calling, as far as they go. 

¢ Our next rule is from our qualifications. The strongest indica- 
tion we can have, of Providence having designed us for any particular 
calling in life, is our having received the gifts and talents necessary 
to answer its ends, and promote its purposes. Now the gifts and ta- 
tents, necessary for the profession you have embrated, may be consi 
dered, either as they are natural or moral. As to the natural gifts, 
all cannot be apostles; all cannot be evangelists ; all cannot be pro- 
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phets. There must be a diversity of talents, for the different purpesey 
and objects of our ministry. But knowledge to instruct, and discern- 
ment to guide, are essential to all God’s ministers and he, who disco. 
vers not within himself a capacity for gaining this knowledge, and a 
promise and prospect of this discernment, has strong reasons to fear 
that God never designed him to be a teacher among his people. 

¢ [It is, indeed, justly observed by one of the most primitive bi. 
shops of whom the church of Christ could boast, in modern days *, 
that ‘* more sinners are converted by holy, than by learned men.’* 
St. Jerom prefers an holy stmplicity to an unsanctified eloquence, and 
bishop Burnet observes, that ‘ a great measure of piety, with a small 
proportion of learning, will goa great way in the usefulness of a 
minister of the gospel.”? Still, however, some proportion is neces- 
sary ; and the design of our rcligion being to lead men to the know. 
ledge of the truth that is in Christ Jesus, or to confirm them in it, 
and the object of our ministry being to promote that design, it is 
obvious that a capacity to acquire that knowledge ourselves, and 
the talent to communicate it to others, are preliminary essentials to 
the qualifying a person to embrace the ministry. By the conscious- 
ness, therefore, of every individual, how far he possesses that capa- 
city, or may hope to acquire that talent, he may judge, in this in 
stance, of his calling. . 

¢ The moral qualifications, as they are, doubtless, the most essen- 
tial, so are they, also, the more strongly marked. Habits of in- 
dustry and application, early planted, and assiduously nurtured ; 
habits of sobriety, of temperance, of frugality ; decency of demean- 
our; mildness and suavity of disposition; seriousness of manners ; 
chastened and restrained desires ; an inviolable love, and uniform prac- 
tice of truth; purity and steadiness of principle, and honesty and 
integrity of heart—I will not assume the confidence to pronounce 
that in these dregs of christianity, and with this mili ora: mass 
of human weaknesses, and human imperfections, with which we are 
surrounded, no person ought to /ay his hand to the ark of God, or enter 
into the fold of Christ, as the shepherd and feeder of his flock, whose 
conscience does not bear him witness, that he vitally and practicall 
possesses all the moral qualifications which I have here hittin 
—But this I can venture to assert with confidence, that he who does 
not discover within himself, the seeds and principles of these moral 
qualifications ; that he who, from the experience of his youthful 
years, has not some assurance of his possessing a temper of mind, 
- and a frame of constitution, fitted to cultivate, cherish, and mature 
them, can never, with safety or truth, affirm, that he “ trusts he is 


inwardly moved, by the Holy Ghost, to undertake the ministry.” Ban. 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 20. Original Miscellaneous Poems. By Edward Atkins Harrop. 
Izmo. pp. 131. 6s. sewed. Dilly. 
The poems in this small volume are very unequal: but the best, in 
our opinion, is the Sea-boy,—which we shall take the liberty of 
extracting : 


—— 
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¢ Full many a time and oft 
The sea boy sits aloft, 

And cheerly whistless in the maintop shrouds : 
Thro’ lubbers-hole he thoughtless creeps, 
And soundly ’midst the tackling sleeps, 

High rais’d amidst the mischief pregnant clouds ! 
‘ His bosom’s free from terror’s sigh, 

Though round him forked lightnings fly, 

And raging billows rock him in their foam ! 
He hears loud peals of thunder roar — 


Unnotic’d; for he thinks no more 
Than that the gale will kindly waft him home! 


‘ He thinks not of the raging wind, 
But only those he ’s left behind, 

Whose bosoms feel the throbs of anxious care: 
He, lull’d by hope to fearless ease, 
Undaunted. ploughs the stormy seas, 

And sings of Kate, his lov’d and absent fair.” 


+ 


The following, also, is not an unpleasing specimen : 


‘“EXTEMPORE, 
€ TO A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG LADY WHO WAS ALARMED AT A SEVERE 
FLASH OF LIGHTNING. 
¢ Shrink not, fair Harriet! Jove’s enamour’d fire, 
Which plays in forked shape around thy frame, 
Shews that thy beauties do but Heaven inspire 
With admiration, and an am’rous flame ! 
*T will nought avail thee from celestial pow’r 
To fly, possessing charms which are divine ; 
For gods and men, fair maid, will ev’ry hour 
Acknowledge, that attraction must be thine.’ 


‘ The Beggar’ is a very indifferent imitation of Mrs. Barbauld. 
In his Elegy written in a Country Church Yard, Mr. H. attempts 
to rival Gray, but fails in the arduous task. With no better suc- 
cess, he writes an oriental Eclogue ; as if it were an easy matter to 
catch the glowing imagery and harmonious numbers of Collins:x—We 
suspect that the Pe will not thank this poet for the compliments 
which he bestows on them in his sonnet intitled ‘ Woman,’ for the chief 
qualities by which he distinguishes the sex are, fickleness, frailty, and 
inconstancy : yet he terms Woman the masterpiece of Nature ! Ban* 


Art.21. The Volunteer: a Poem. 4to. 18. Vernorand Hood. 1797. 
Mr. Burke, in his essay on the sublime and beautiful, seemed to 

think that obscurity on some occasions contributes very much to the 
sublime in writing. We.conceive that the author of the poem before 
us has adopted this opinion in the fullest extent, for he is not only 
obscure, but unintelligible. To be satisfied of the-truth of this re. 
mark, we have only to read the first 20 lines of the poem before us. 

‘ Oh thou! who raging through the Abyss of Night, 

Beheldest Creation bursting on thy Sight! 

Yet feltest the rising Passion flush to Joy, 

When Nature’s God commanded to destroy: 


~ 
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Thy Voice then frighted oe from the Sky, 


And Virgin Life shrunk back to shun thine Eye ; 

Yet shrunk in vainher Offspring doomed thy Prey, 
Thy Breath infected ere they saw the Day ; 

Whilst gathering Strength the Poison grew more fierces 
Till all Existence sinking felt the Curse. 

Yet how the Nations shuddered at the Storm, 

That brought thee raging in a Conqueror’s Form! 
Sounds hoatse the Trumph of War—in youthful Pride, 
The God of Valor rushes by thy Side ! , 
Hence through the Ranks of Life, thy Car has rolled 
O’er Pike which Fancy trembles to behold. 

Now Despotism’s Self, thy Ruffian Band 

Have torn the Staff from Freedom’s sacred Hand, 
Bath’d in her Blood, though boasting to be free, 

At Mer own Shrine they serve no God but thee.’ 


_ "Fhe author gives an account of the Norman conquest, and of the 
feudal system. He then describes the spirit of innovation which has 

revailed in France, together with the cruelties that have accompanied 
it; and he concludes with expressing a firm reliance on the valour and 
loyalty of our English yeomanry, when exerted to repel any force 
that our enemies thay send to invade this Country. -- There are many 
patriotic sentiments scattered through this poem, but we cannot com- 
pliment the author on his talents.<—The following lines are a fair 
specimen of the work : 


¢ There the long Ranks of generous Soldiers come, 
Whilst thrills the liquid Flute, and rolls the Drum ; 
Onward they march, no mercenary Band, 
But armed spontaneous for their native Land : 
Flushed with no frantic Zeal by Meteor led, 
Or Spectre beckoning round the Midnight Bed : 
To drink no Brother’s Blood their Swords are drawn, 
Or persecute where Iron Despots frown ; 
To Freedom and their King their Vows preferred, 
Who rally round the Fane their Fathers reared ; 
Protecting Youth extends his Arm to save 
From Insult, Age, who seeks a quiet Grave ; 
Starids the pale Virgin in mute Anguish lost, 
Whose glowing Lover foins the gallant Host ; 
Who feels conflicting Passions tear his Breast, 
Till Indignation triumph o’er the Rest : 
There Toeuieds kneeling lift the streaming Eye, 
The breathing Prayer floats trembling to the Sky ; 
Oh! by sweet Mercy ushered, may it.bring 
Descending Concord, hovering on its Wing.’ B 


Art. 22. Meditations by Moonlight; a Poem. 8vo. 18. Johnson. 

This poem, like many others on subjects of a similar kind, abounds 
in confused imagery and trite moral selccsiaae ; while the versifications 
though sometimes tolerably smooth, is on the whole languid.—The 
following lines are selected as a favourable specimen : 


. 7. a * The 
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¢ The Minstrel now by nature’s charms inspir’d 
Feels with seraphic warmth his bosom fir’d ; 
Beneath some venerable oak reglin’d 
Whose chequer’d leaves scarce whisper to the wind, 
That pregnant with the rich perfumes of night 
Wakes every sense to rapturous delight. 
Or gazes on the Moon’s enamour’d beams 
Who through the opening foliage sweetly gleams, 
Upon the flow’ry bank invites to rest ; 
Or softly stealing o’er the lucid breast 
Of some lorn stream, that scarcely seems to flow, 
Surveys her image in the waves below. 
Pensive he winds alone the margin green 
Charmed with the solemn stillness of the scene ; 
Through spangled meads, and awe-inspiring groves, 
By wayward fancy led, enchanted roves, 
Where Dian faintly sheds a glimmering ray 
And moves the lone companion of his way ; 
Where not a sound pervades the listening ear ; 
Unless the wakeful bird perchance be near 
"f'o tell her sorrows to the peaceful shades, 
Or rustling zephyrs wake the sleeping glades ; 
The heaven-aspiring thought to earth recall] 
Or the deep gurgling of the waters fall. 
Where brooding night sits jealous of her sway 
And e’en disputes the empire of the day, 
’Mid lengthning shadows, that sublimely spread 
Rival the gloomy mansions of the dead.’ 


Art. 23. Britain’s Genius; a Song; to the Tune of “* Come ang 
listen to my Ditty.”,—Occasioned by the late Mutiny on board 
his Majesty’s Ships at the Nore. By C. A, Esq. 8vo. 6d, 
Cadell jun. and Dayjes. 1797. 

A very good ward-room song, well adapted to the subject. We 
conclude that the Muse of Aastey has laudably seized the occasion to 
manifest her loyalty, and her zeal for the honour and welfare of Old 
England; justly persuaded that the sentiments contained in this little 
salt-water produetion ‘ are congenial with the feelings of the public, 
and of.eyery TRUE British Saizor.’ | 


Ast.24. The Fatal Sisters ; or, the Castle of the Forests a Dramatic 
Romance of Five Acts. With a Variety of Poetic Essays. By 
Edmund John Eyre, of the Theatres Royal Bath and Bristol ; 
late of Pembroke College, Cambridge; and Author of the Maid 
of Normandy ; or Death of the Queen of France, a Tragedy ;— 
Consequences ; or the School for Prejudice, a Comedy ;—The 
Dreamer awake; or, Pugilist matched, &c. S8vo. pp. 142, 4% 
sewed. Longman. 1797. | 
This publication is intitled “ The Fatal Sisters,’’ because the 

Classical Furies, Megzra, Alecto, and Tysiphone, compose. the 

chorus ; the poetic parts of which are much indebted to Gray’s fa, 

mous gd¢ bearing the same name.. It is a drama constructed on 

; materials 
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materials taken fiom modern romances; in which Mr. Eyre 
has ventured to seize the wand of magic fancy with powers too 
feeble to ufe it- The incidents and characters want novelty ; the 
story is trite; and the sentiments and diction are vulgar. Perpetual 
puns are substituted for wit and humour; and where the writer is 
not a plagiarist, his poetic efforts are lost in obscurity and bombast. 
Elvira, in one scene, talks of a poor captive Aunted by the heel of 
misery. In another. scené, Athold exclaims that 


‘ Night now hath hung her mourning vesture on the back of Day.’ 


We transcribe the following passage from the author’s prefatory 
address to the critics, as it may amuse the reader by the simplicity of 
the narrative and the topics of self-condolance. It will, moreover, also 
justify in his eyes the seeming ill-nature of our strictures on this dra- 
matic romance, and on the general unfitness of the writer for stage 
composition. | 

‘ Though I have been some ime a labourer in the dramatic vine. 
yard, yet, disappointment has always soured the fruit. As often as 
¥ have presented my manuscript te managers, as often have I met 
repulse; their situation may, in some degree, plead an apology for 
any apparent negligence of conduct. ‘The number of new pieces 
offered may reluctantly oblige them to return.the copies unread, 
with an observation to the-author, or his friend, that the play is not 
adapted to the stage.—Aistrange fatality has, indeed, attended all my 
dramatic attempts. Wheén my tragedy of the ‘* Maid of Normandy” 
was preparing for representation at the Theatre Royal, Bath, 
the Lord Chamberlain, by his prohibitory mandate, consigned it to 
oblivion.—Thus were my hopes of fame destroyed by the inter- 
ference of a power, which, no doubt, was regulated by prudential 
motives.— we | 

¢ Through the friendly interposition of Mrs. Siddons and Mr. 
Graham (for which I ath much beholden to them,) the following 
dramatic Romance was offered to both managers, ‘as worthy of their 
notice, but the event has proved that ¢hey were of a different opinion. 

‘ Take then my Muse, ye candid critics, to your fair review ; if you 
discover any beauties in her, for truth’s sake approve them; if you 
find her too much clouded with imperfections, for truth’s sake openly 
detect them? —W ell said, Mr. Eyre! That’s fair and honest ! 

From one among the ‘ Poetic Essays,’ we have chosen the follow- 
ing stanzas for thé reader’s perusal, as the most amusing of the col- 
lection : 3 
A Comic Song, written in the Year 1796. 


¢ In days unlike these, rhodest Women there were, 

Who turn’d up their locks, but each wore their own hair ; 
Each curl was roll’d up, then, like sausages neat, 
As if they would say to the Gents, ‘* Come and eat.””"— 


¢ Walk’d very upright to display all their graces, 
Had very long waists, but not any long faces ; 
Secur’d round with hoops, were their Daughters and Nieces, 
Which kept ’em, like Barrels, from—falling to Pieces. 


6 But 
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¢ But Fashions will vary; flow each Lady of ton, 
Will blush like Carnation when the paint is put on; 
Now rigid Occonomy seems all the true taste, 

For in no sort of families seen any Waste. 





‘ They tuck up their sleeves, once adorned with studs, 
So they look just like Laundresses come from the suds ; 
The reason is plain: for so naked the World goes, 
That Misses, like Nations, are out at THE Exvsows.’ 


These quotations may be sufficient to induce the reader to suspect 
that Mr. Eyre flatters himself, when he says m his address to the cri- 
tics, ‘ My Flowers may perhaps grow wild in the field of Poesy, but 
even in the most barren soil, there are plants which send forth a 
grateful perfume.’ The lines which we have marked in Jialics are 
notorious transgressions of the rules of English Prosody ; and the last 


two lines are very wild Flowers indeed. Smyth ‘ 


Art. 25. The Battle of B-ng-r ; or the Church’s Triumph : a Comic. 

Heroic Poem; in nine Cantos. 8vo. 3s. Johnson, &c. 1797. 
The Heroiec-Comic-Muse, which inspired the great Boileau when 
he wrote the famous Lutrin, seems to have Jately paid a visit to the 
humorous author of the production now before us.—It is needless for 

us to enlarge on the subject of the present performance, as eve 
reader must instantly perceive, frorh a glance oily at the title, that it 
is founded on a late curious trial. This new Bangorian contest does 
not seem to have furnished a profusion of materials for the poet: but 
the deficiency of Fact is amply supplied by Fancy. The following 
extract from Canto IIT. will afford our readers a satisfactory speci- 

men; 


‘ *Monc the celestial goddesses. above, 

r That grace the mansion of almighty Jove, : 
A Nymph there 1s, whose province is to raise 
In man’s cold heart devotion’s melting blaze: 
For oft, too oft, forgetful of his God, 
Poor earthly man betrays his native clod. 
Her name is Ztara—through the world she flies, 
Love in her looks, and ardor in her eyes: 
Nor can the iciest mortal well withstand 
The glowing touch of her enchantmg hand. 
Yet, neither stiff, nor stern, she geutly bends 
Her willing vot’ries to her purpos’d ends. 
Martyrs she makes, but martyrs meek and mild; 
Who ne’er revile, although they be reviled : 
In Virtue’s cause, a vigor she inspires; 
But never kindles Persecution’s fires: } 
_ © Once on a time, as this celestial Maid, . 
In quest of converts, through Tholosa stray’d ; 
There, in a Convent (horrible to tell!) 
A lecherous fri’r compress’d her in his cell. 
From this commixtion a dire demon came‘; 
And Zerorismus is that demon’s name— 





Rapid 
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Rapid his growth ; for his half-heav’nly birth 
Gave him advantage o’er the sons of earth. 
Foster’d by popes and kings, behold him rise, 
In a short space, to an enormous size ! 

His fame by strolling priests is blazed abroad ; 
And men mistake him for a demi-god. 

Whole nations eagerly embrace his laws ; 

But, chief, Iberia’s sons support his cause. 
There temples, there to him were altars rear’d ; 
With human, blood those altars werg besmear’d : 
Religion sanction’d the devouring flame, 

And infants trembled at this Moloch’s nase. 

‘ Thus erst ; but now he sees his pow’r decline ; 
No bloody trophies more bedeck his shrine : 
No fiery san-benitos more adorn 
The Moor or Jew, condemn’d to public scorn. 
Yet, yet a week of years; the world shall see 
His throne o’erturn’d ; and fair Iberia free ! 

‘ Yet still on Tajo’s banks he holds his court : 
Thither the zealots of the West resort..— 

A hooded band, th’ emissaries of Rome, 
Support his empire, and surround his dome. 
in the first porch of this stupendous place, ~ 
Stands Persecution, with an iron iy 

In his right hand a scorpion-scourge he bears, 
Betinged with human blood and human tears ; 
And in his left he grasps a brand of fire 
Ready to light the dread funereal pyre. 

Cut deep in stone, above the monster’s head, 
EIAE KAI ®OB0Y¥ clearly may be read. | 

‘In. the remotest part of this abode 
Is the apartment of the grisly God. 

There Phoebus never shews his chearful face; 
Tapers of yellow wax supply his place; 

Such as at dismal dirges are display’d 

To half-illuminate the half-damn’d dead. 
High, on a throne of rough and rusty steel, 
Sedately sits the spurious son of Zeal. - _ 

‘ Dame Superstition, his beloved bride, | 

Sits, like another Thais, by his side. 

Pale is her visage, peevish is her mien: 

For she is often troubled with the spleen. 

Her weeds are black ; but with a copious store 
Of gaudy trinkets they are tinsell’d o’er— 
Beads from Loretto, Agnus-Dei’s from Rome, 
And christen’d relics from a catacomb : 
Crosses dnd medals with indulgence fraught ; 
And images, that miracles have wrought : 
Like that which lately, at Ancona, drew 

Just adoration, fromthe Turk and Jew ! 


Behind 
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Behind his throne, to catch his dire commands, 
His armour-bearer, FANaTismMus, stands. 

Screws, racks and pulleyes ; sulphur, pitch and tar ; 
With other implements of holy war ; 

Lie piled around him: all in order fair, 

As in the Tow’r our guns and pistols are.’ 


We were particularly pleased with the personification in the fore- 
going extract; it seems to us entirely new, and sufficiently descrip- 
tive. 


Art. 26. An Ode tothe Livery of London; on their Petition to His 
Majesty for kicking out his worthy Ministers, &c. &c. By Peter 
Pindar, Esq. 4to. 2s. 6d. Walker. 1797. 

This eccentric genius seems, in the present instance, to have been 
less happy than heretofore in the choice of subjects for the employ- 
ment of his singularly sarcastic Muse. The Livery of London !— 
who, the deuce, ever before heard of them in the regions of Par- 
nassus, or the Aonian haunts of the Sacred Nine !—Neither dignity 
nor drollery seems generally attached to the name of this worshipful 
body of citizens ;—nor wit, nor satire ;—except such wit and such 
satire as, formerly, it was the custom of ** His Majesty’s Servants” 
to exhibit on the Lord Mayor’s anniversary, in the ribald comedy of 
“ The London Cuckolds.’’—It was, no doubt, our Poet’s intention, 
however, to give some degree of dignity, and of drollery too, to this 
numerous body of citizens, [we mean not the Cuckolds but the Li- 
verymen,] by the present celebration of their late bold attempt to 
induce His Majesty to discard his. ‘* worthy Ministers.” *He pro- 
fesses to explode that frustrated measure; and he loads the presump- 
tuous petitioners with hard names and opprobrious epithets; in the 
choice and number of which, were he serious, he would seem to,rival 
the mercenary paragraphers who daily figure in the newspapers; at 
the same time that, by a mock dyence, he slyly aims at being,more 
severe on our state pilots, than are the’ “ good men and true of the 
city of London,”? when he takes notice that 

¢ —— They have the impudence to say, 
That Liverymen, compos’d of common clay, 
Should boast to Sovrreicns their-superior sense ;— 
Inform them that their Ministers tell lies, : 
Are raggamutflins, wicked, and unwise.’ 

This Ode is episodically enriched, as Peter’s well-known manner 
is, by a pleasant tale of Fohn and Joan; and to this leading poem is 
added, in another ode, a tvesh attack * on Sir Joseph Banks, ‘ on a 
report in the newspapers, that Sir Joseph was madea Privy Counsel- 
lor.’—The prescat poetic faggot is bound up with a § Jeremi-ap; 
addressed to George Rose, Esq. of the Treasury.’ In this concluding 
piece, the Poet affects to lament his own fallen state, * in these iron 
times:’ complaining that he degrades his wit—once ‘ sharpen’d 


for Kings and Queens,’ but now,— paltry mark !’— fore’d to 
fire at Wrens ! 


eqn 





* See Peter Pindar’s “* Sir Joseph Banks and the Emperor of 
Morocco,” M.R. vol. lsxx. p. 57. | 
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_ On the whole, we do not feel ourselves inclined to rank this pubs 
lication among the happiest and most splendid of the multifarious 
effusions of this very peculiar and original satirist. 


EDUCATION, SCHOOL BOOKs, €Se. 


Art. 27. A compleat Dictionary of the English Language; both with 
regard to Sound and Meaning: one main Object of which-is-ta 
establish a plain and permanent Standard of Pronunciation. To 
which is prefixed a Prosodial Grammar. By Thomas Sheridan, 
A.M. The Fourth Edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged, 
2 Vols. large 8vo. 14s. Boards. Dilly. 1797. 
The general estimation in which the public hold Mr. Sheridan’s 

Dictionary is a convincing proof of its merit: but it must necessarily 

happen, ina work of this nature, that perfect accuracy is only to be 

attained by a series of editions under the superintendence of properly 
qualified persons ; whose care in sneer superfluities, correcting 

errors, and supplying deficiencies, may make each new impression a 

step towards as Wr. Churchill, the Editor of the present 

edition, has fulfilled his undertaking in a manner highly creditable to 
himself, and advantageous to the work. Upwards of three thousand 
new words are added, and several instances of vicious pronunciation 
are rectified. Much, however, remains to be done, maiy common 
words are yet to be added, and many to be excluded. Bashaw and 

Bezlerbeg are inserted, but Emir is omitted. Botany is inserted, but 

Conchology and Entomelogy are omitted. A great number of compo- 

site words, that are pronounced in the same manner as the simple 

words of which they are formed, ought to be left out, not explained ; 
such as Bear-fly, an insect; Bear’s-breech, a plant ; &c. and such 

Johnsonian words as Discalceation, the act of pulling off shoes, and 

Contradictiousness, inconsistency, might be omitted ; not merely with- 

out any loss, but to the great advantage of the book as a work of 

real utility. 

Mr, Churchill speaks of his labours with great modesty, and says 
that * the demand for the book was too urgent to allow him to em- 
ploy upon it as much time as he should otherwise have thought 
proper.’ ie 
Art. 28. English Exercises, adapted to the Grammar lately pub- 

lished by L. Murray; consisting of Exemplifications of the Parts of 

Speech ; Ingtances of false Orthography ; Violations of the Rules 

of Syntax ; Defects in Punctuation ; and Viclations of the Rules 

respecting Perspicuity and Accuracy. Designed for the Benefit 
of private Learners, as well as for the Use of Schools. By Lindley 

“Murray. 8vo. pp. 340. 38. Darton and Harvey. 1797. 

We have been much pleased with the perusal of these exercises : 
they occupy, with distinguished excellence, a most important place 
in the science of the English language ; and as such we can warmly 

‘recommread them to the teachers of schools, as well as to all those 
who are desirous of attaming correctness and precision in their native 
tongue. ; 

We mentioned: Mr. Murray’s Grammar in our Ne. for July 1796, 
P- 346. : 
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POLITICAL, &e. 


Art. 29. 4 Letter to the Hon. Thomas Erskine} containing some 
Strictures on his View of the Causes and Consequences of the pre- 
sent War with France. By John Gifford, Esq. Author of a 
Letter to the Earl of Lauderdale, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 171. 3s. 
Longman. 1797. 
¢ Affectation and hypocricy,’ says Mr. G. (p.170) ‘ which the 

refinement of modern philosophy has dignified with the equivocal ap- 

pellations of Liberality and moderation, are not the weapons of Trutu.’ 

Under the influence of this principle, im its utmost latitude, the 

present publication appears to have been written. It is violent, scur 

rilous, and abusive, yet without force, satire, or humour. It con- 
cludes with this paragraph: ‘A firm deterthination to suffer no impo- 
sition to be practised upon the public, on a point of such extreme 
importance to the nation, and a wish to display the conduct of your 

p party ina proper point of view, led me to submit, .in a state of health 

but ill-calculated for mental exertion of any kind, to the trouble of 

perusing your tract and exposing its defects ;—To use your own lan- 
guage—** These considerations induced me to travel through one of the 

most dull, despicable, and miserable performances, that ever I had 

been doomed to read.” Work : 


Art. 30. 4 Letier to Fohn Gifford, Esq. containing Strictures on the 
Tendency of his Writings in general, and of his Letter to the Hon. 
Thomas Erskine in particular. 8vo. 1s. Crosby. 

If we knew Mr. Gifford only by his letter to Mr. Exkine, we should 5| 
pronounce that he did not deserve so respectable an antagonist as the 
author of this epistle. pe 


‘FF Art. 31. Considerations on the Depression of the Funds, and the pre- 
sent Embarrassments of Circulation: with Propositions for some 


Remedies to each. By J. Brand, M.A. 8vo. 2s. R. White. 








1797+ 
After having described, and endeavoured to’ account for the late 
; extreme depression of the Stocks, Mr. Brand suggests various reme- 
At dies or palliatives. 1. Adulterating the Coin; which Beccaria, in 


his Trattato delle Monete, has shewn to be always injurious at the 
moment of alteration, and to operate not at all after it is d@tected 
and understood. 2. The Taxation of Exports; which would dimi- 
nish still farther the demand for our declining manufactures. 3. An 
Equalization of the Land-tax; which, as appears to us, ought to be 
accomplished hy selling off totally, at 20 or 25 years’ purchase, the 
old tax, and assessing a new, an equitable, and a heavier one. On 
this favourite topic, fet us hear the author : 

‘ This ill-omened inequality has already cost the empire one civil 
war: a plan of a parliamentary union between the Colonies and the 
Mother Country, was drawn up by a gentleman who had visited 
many provinces of America, and laid bakiee Dr. Franklin, a consi- 
derable time before the rupture.—That acute politician approved the 
detail of it, as sufficiently liberal in its provision for the weight of the 
Colonies in the House of Commons, according to the population they 

D? Aaz had 
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had then acquired ; yet he rejected it as inadmissible, on account of the 
injustice he imputed to majorities in that house, even to their own 
countrymen, which he contended to be manifested by this mequa- 
lity. To annihilate it, would diminish the hazard of a second series 
of intestine hostilities, far more daggerous than the first, by raising 
the present price of stock ; alleviating future war taxes by reducing 
the terms on which money its to be borrowed, ac celerating the return 

_ of confidence in the national strength at peace, by a more rapid rise 
of the funds; and depriving the disaffected in certain counties, of an 
argument which may be played off with terrible effect there, to in- 
volve every thing in confusion. 

‘ I continue to consider this equalization as ‘ the anchor of na- 
tional hope ;”” and it is heartily at this juncture to be wished, when the 
necessity cf this equitable concession is so urgent, the benefits that 
w ould result from it so great, that some leading men of the remote 
districts, in and out of Parliament, would fori a junction, and come 
forward with an offer to establish it. Iam sang-uine in the expect- 
ation they would not be long a mmority in their own counties; but 
some opposition they may there probably encounter.—This would 
be the best mode in which an Cwatt, desired for a whole century by 
all who had maturely weighed this matter, and regarded the “elie 
of their country, could be brought about ; but if their equitable pro- 
position should not be supported at home, still with the accession of 
the weight of the aggrieved counties, they might form a majority to 

curry the measure into effect, although the first mode 1s by far the 
best, and it may lose half its value for want of celerity m carrying it 
into execution,’ 

Mr. Brand’s style is simple and argumentative: his mathematical 
knowlege is highly respectable ; and his information is varied, select, 
and trust:worthy. He has an aeuteness, a subtility of intellect, which 
gains admiration ,for ite dexterity ; ; even when the character of his 
arguments can neither claim approbation nor impress conviction. , He 
is at times tedious, but is ambitious of display ; and it seems that he 
had rather be the skilful sophist of error, than defend with usual re- 
sources a tenable opinion. He belongs to the class of arguers, not to 
that of orators. Iie shuns the more obvious paths of investigation, 
often treads on the brink of paradox, and seems only solicitous to draw 
forth Truth when she lies perdue at the bottom of the well. 


Art. 32. The Political Salvation of Great Britain, by Means entirely 
new, rendered necessary by the Urgency of Circumstances: con- 
cluding with a Remedy for the depreciated State of the Funds, 
highly’ interesting to Stoc kholders. By a Gentleman independent 
of | Party. Svo. pp. 87. 23s. 6d. Wright. 1787. 

We have found in this tract no novelty “that is aot highly objec- 
tionable. ‘The author 1s of opinion that the Legislature of France 
should not have been divided into two sections, although the history 
of allrepublics, and chiefly that of the French republic, demonstrates 
that a single and uncontrolled legislative assembly, however consti- 
tuted, is aly ays inchned to become arbitrary and tyrannical. He 
proposes to raise 190,000,0001. for the purpose of buying up consols 

at 
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at 65, when their market price should be only 48 fer cent. in order to 
bring up the remaining stock to par, and to prevent the stockholder 
from repining at the consequences of the situation of the country. 
This independent gentleman seems to have forgotten that, in every 
thing which relates to the public debt, the interests of two parties 
are to be equally respected ;..those of the nation on one side, and 
those of the national creditors on the other. Before he publishes 
another pamphlet, we beg leave to recommend to his careful perusal 
that chapter of the history of Tom Jones, in which Fielding proves 
that an author will write the better for having some knowlege of his 


subject. Work . 


Art. 33. Outlines of an Attempt to establish a Plan for a just and re- 
gular Equivalent for the Labour and Support of the Poor; and to 
reconcile the Weights of the Kingdom to one Standard, by con- 
necting them with the Copper Comage. 8vo. pp. 68. 2s. 
Debrett. 

Various plans for uniformity of weights and measures have been 
proposed by speculative men, and the plan of this author is perhaps as 
feasible as any other. In the object itself, there is nothing difficult of 
attainment. In several countries, an uniformity of weights and mea- 
sures at this time subsists, regulated by standards of ‘Ehetent descrip- 
tions. Inthe United States of America, the standard, to which every 
thing of this kind is referred, is a pendulum carefully preserved in a 
subterraneous apartment ; which oscillates once in a second in a cer- 
tain latitude. This standard is certainly preferable to that which is 
here proposed. 

The other subject which our author discusses, the wages of la- 
bourers, is of infinite difficulty. It 1s connected with such a multi- 
tude of circumstances that are perpetually varying, and it involves so 
many jarring interests, that Adam Smith, Charles Fox, ‘Wm. Pitt, 
and several other able political economists, in speculation, have given 
it as their opinion that no legislature should interfere with it,—but 
that it should always be left to the free operation of existing causes. 
Notwithstanding such high and imposing authority, we will not go 
so far as to say that some regulations may not be made respecting the 
wages of the poor, which may be advantageous to them without be- 
ing injurious to the wealth and. prosperity - of the country: but we 
believe that such regulations must originate from persons possessed 
a ;, of the highest knowlege and talents. ‘The author of the present pub- 

- lication has contributed his mite ; and so far the community is certainly 
obliged to him. Some useful hints may, perhaps, be gathered from 
every writer on the subject. pe 


Art. 34. Letter to a Minister of State, on the Connection between 
the Political System of the French Republic and the System of its 
Revolution. Translated from the French of Mallet du Pan. 
pp- 56. 4s. Longman, 

It was the opinion of the late illustrious Edmund Burke, that the 

French revolution originated principally with the politicians whose 

object was the gg¢grandizement of their country. 


Svo. 


If this were their 


purpose, it must be confessed that their efforts have been crowned 
with 
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with complete success. The present me pe is written to prove the 
great principle of the political school of which Mr. Burke was the 
founder and support, that none of the governments of Europe could 
be safe if the French revolution were permitted to proceed. We find 
nothing remarkable either for force or novelty in this production, It 
is written throughout in that pleasing shewy. style for which M. 
Mallct du Pan is distinguished. Work. 


Art. 35. 4 correct Detail of the Finances of this Country, &c. &e. 
By Charles Hales, Esq. 12mo. pp.4o. 1s. Trepass. 1797, 
This pamphlet consists chiefly of statements, which will be found 

much more clearly and correctly given in the late financial publica. 


tions of Lord Lauderdale and Mr. Morgan *. Do 


Art. 36. The Substance of the Speech of the Right Hon. C. Fames Fox 

on Mr. Grey’s Motion in the House of Commons, 26th May 1797, 

for Leave to bring ina Bil) to amend and regulate the Election of 

Members to serve in the Commons House of Parliament, as re. 

orted in the Morning Chronicle. 8vo. pp. 33. 2d. Debrett. 

his is the fullest and best written report that we have seen of this 
celebrated speech. 3 Do 


Art. 37. Thoughts on the Defence of Property. Addressed to the 
' County of Hereford. By Uvedale Price, Esq. 12mo. 15, 
Debrett. 1797. 

fr, Price recommends a plan of association for the defence of pro- 
pérty, against the danger which might arise during the time of a fo- 
reign invasion, * from profligate and desperate men, who having no 
property, and fancying themselves screencd by the protection of a 
foreign enemy and by the confusion which their coming would occa- 
sion, might attack those whe had property.’ The plan is principally 
proposed for the security of the inhabitants of the country, whose de- 
tached situation renders them more exposed and less protected than 
the inhabitants of towns; and though it has been more particularly 
addressed to the county of Hereford, where it has already taken con- 
siderable effect, the author recommends it to be extended through the 
whole kingdom, 

‘ It might be asked, (says Mr. Price,) will it be safe to arm so 
numerous and independent a body? It might be asked with more 
truth and force, will they be safe if unarmed and unconnected ?” 

This little pamphlet contains many useful remarks, which, if the .» 
war should be prolonged, will well deserve serious consideration. Cap ¢ J 


Art. 38. Plain Thoughts of a Plain Man, addressed to the Common 
Sense of the People of Great Britain: with a few Words, en pas- 
sant, to the uncommon Sensy of Mr. Erskine. S8vo. pp. 113. 
2s. 6d. Bell, Oxford-ftreet. 1797. 

Though this pamphlet is modestly, or rather artfully, intitled 

‘ Plain Thoughts,’ it is in our opinion the most laboured production 

that has appeared for a considerable time in defence of his Majesty’s 

ministers. According to the ministerial axioms of the day, the au- 
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thor maintains the necessity of continuing the war for Belgium, and 
other objects which Buonaparte has compelled us to abandon. Teo 
dispute the writer’s opinions on those subjects, at this time; would 
be paying a bad compliment to the understanding of our readers. We 
shall therefore content ourselves with selecting one or two passages, 
from which they may judge of his style: 

¢ It may be considered also as an advantage obtained by the war,— 
that it has worked a change in the moral as well as political opinions 
ef the French nation. It has lowered the crest of Atheism,—and 
has taken from Death the character of an eternal fleep. Such .im- 
pious principles and fatalising deliriuins are no longer blended with their 
public deliberations, or [nor] are held forth to the faith of a deluded 
people; while, freed from the terror of infidel persecution, devotion 
may once more seek its altars, and misery find consolation in the 
offices of religion. We have continued the war till France can be 
considered by none but the worst of men as an example for imjtation, 
and till its accumulated distress, the fruit of its unparalleled atroci- 
ties, must make every reasonable being look with horror on revolue 
tions, and feel the most active energies to support any system of go- 
vernment that produces social comfort, and affords protection in the 
enjoyment of it. 

¢ The war may also be said, with great truth, to have shortened 
the tyranny of Robespierre, and to have converted his reign of terror 
into a system of comparative moderation ; which has led to somewhat 
of a regular form of Government. With a change in the political 
establiment of France, different political opinions have arisen, that 
have brought its people back to some degree of that civilization which 
they once appeared to have abandoned for ever. In 1793, it was de- 
clared in France, that all men were equal; that population, and not 
property, was the sole basis of representation; that insurrection was 
a sacred duty ; that these principles should be promulgated in foreign 
countries; and that all who embraced them should be supported and 
assisted by the arms of France.—In 1795, property was declared to 
be the basis of representation; and those who did not pay a direct ' 
contribution to the state, as well as persons in domestic servitude, 
were excluded from the right of suffrage. The government has ase 
sumed a mixed form, consisting of three parts, one of which bears an 
aristocratic character : the system of governing by clubs and societies 
has been altogether abolished, and the circulation of democratic opi- 
nions formally renounced. The armies of France are no longer guided 
by an unrelenting and savage spirit of massacre, and have restored the 
sights of honourable war.’— 

‘ If Democratic insolence, that can no longer look with hope to 
the banks of the Rhine, should direct your attention beyond the 
Alpine mountains, ta the triumphs of a Gallic army on the plains of 
italy, you will behold a very Moving addition to the miseries of Eu- 
rope. You will there contemplate another example of the delirium 
of France, who, while her own fields want husbandmen, and her 
cities are thinned of their inhabitants, employs the spirit and sheds 
the blood of her people, to obtain the delusive splendour of distant 
dominion. You will there view a French army desolating fruitful pro- 
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viricés, raisirig ruinous contributions on an unresisting people, and de- 
. spoiling the seat of the arts of those treasures from which it derived 
that distinguished name. Alas! how many of those sublime paint- 
intgsy produced, as it were, by the pencil of inspiration, and almost 
realizing the works of inspired writers, have been torn from the altars 
where piety had placed them, to adorn the gallery of the Louvre, and 
to receive there the alternate admiration and derisions of a vain and 

ostate people! But these, and every other advantage that France 
can boast; havé been acquired by an unexampled profusion of blood. 
It appears to be in the policy of her Rulers, to lessen her people ; 
on the principle, such as it 1s, that while their destruction diminishes 
the public burthen, it exhausts the strength of their enemies. The 
numbers, indeed, of her citizens cannot be calculated, which have pol- 
luted the plains of Germany and Italy; which have glutted the 
Northern Wolf, and the Alpine Eagle. Nevertheless, France, with 
all her conquests, is hke a garment, whose owner consoles himself, 
for all its filth, patches and rottenness, in an embroidered border, 
though its weight daily adds to the wear and tear of the miserable 





drapery it adoras.’ . Work. 


Art. 39. A short Statement of Facts, with some Reflections ; occa- 
sioned by a Pamphlet entitled “ The Plain Thoughts of a Plain 
Man.” Bya real Plain Man. 8vo. 15. Debrett. 1797. 
This author is certainly much better entitled than his opponent to 

call himself a plain man. In the spirit of this character, he says, 
¢ I am not one of those that think the wonderful eloquence of Mefirs. 
Pitt and Fox an indispensible requisite for a-good minister. On the 
contrary, I think it has done infinite mischief. I should wish the 
prime minister to be mute, except when called upon to give neces- 
sary information to the House, in their deliberations. Plain truth 
itself is eloquence sufficient, and wants no other garb. - For that situ- 
ation, we now want plain sense and honesty only ; indeed, these are 
qualilications we might expect now from every part of the commu- 
nity, even from the present ministers and their supporters ; because, 
unless they calculate very wrong, every thing that is dear to them is 
in imminent danger. ‘These are not ordinary times, where a man can 
ferve his interest, and gratify his vanity and ambition at the expence 
of the state, without a material and perceptible injury to it.’ 

If the assertion in the beginning of the following passage be true, 
we may form some judgment concerning the peace to be negotiated 
under the auspices of his Majesty’s present chief minister. 

‘¢ When lately abroad, I was long and intimately acquainted with 
men of high respectability, who were well informed of the temper 
and projects of the French Directory, who have assured me, and gave 
me unquestionable proofs, that it is determined, to the full extent of 
circumstances, to humiliate Mr. Pitt. Let us ask how is inis humilia- 
tion to be separated from that of the country he governs? And it is 
their opinion also, that, on the contrary, should the French have to 
treat with a different set of men, they are rcady to do so on most li- 
beral and fair principles. ‘That very idea, if built on a sure founda- 
tion, is a Suficient ground for 4 change otf admiuistration ; for what 
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have they done for their country, that we should sacrifice even the 
most trifling punctilio for their sake? nay, every a should give 


way to our country’s welfare; and had they an atom of regard for it, 
or their future reputation, long cre now they would of their own 
accord have quitted their places. The infatuation of some still cries 
out, Who have we to do better? The nation at large should an- 
swer, Who have we to do worse? And are there then no honest 
men in the state that are likely to do what the exigencies of the times 
require, but those who have almost ruined it? Fellow countrymen, 
} know, in common with you, that the right of changing ministers 
belongs to the crown: but I know also that the King wishes the ge- 
neral welfare as much as we do; but he is misinformed by the self« 
interested men that surround him. Let us then unite, and approach 
the throne with affection and truth: for our present situation loudly 
calls on every indvidual to put his civil existence into activity. How- 
ever, let us remember to do so with the calmness and duty of faithful 
subjects, as well as with the firmness of freemen, by a universal adop- 
tion of the petitioning spirit which is happily gone forth for peace 
and a change of administration. No man that possesses 201. a year, 
either by inheritance or honest industry, can be indifferent to our 
present situation, and the prosperity of the state. Apathy on the 
present occasion is a crime, which your children, to the remotest ge- 
neration, will call you to an account for: and consider well, that it 
is an imperious duty on you to scorn any temporary advantages or in- 
fluence contrary to your affection and duty to your country. Our 
constitution gives us that privilege, and, though some late acts of 
parliament in some measure militate against it, we still have libert 

enough to express our sentiments collectively and legally to the King, 


and, I hope, with effect.’ Work . 


Art. 40. Letters of Crito, on the Causes, Objects, and Consequences of 
the present War. 12mo. pp. 10g. 18s. 6d. Debrett. 1797. 

These letters, which appeared first in a Newspaper called the Scots 
Chronicle, form a respectable historical Essay on the French revolu- 
tion, and the war which it has occasioned. We select the following 
passage as a fair specimen : 

‘ Citizens of Britain, know your own good fortune, and learn to 
prize the inestimable blessings of that Constitution which has been 
handed down by your forefathers. Are you in earnest in wishing to 
preserve it to the latest posterity? Be assured, that force and violence 
are not the proper means for effecting this important purpose. This 
purpose is not to be effected, either by attempting to overthrow the 
political system of your neighbours, or by punishing with immoderate 
severity such of your countrymen as take the liberty of censuring your 
own ; but by mending your own Constitution where it is defective, by 
submitting it with full confidence to the free examination of all the 


world, and by conducting its administration in such a manner as, in- 
stead of marking jealousy and distrust, or laspiring discontent and ree 
sentment, will conciliate the love and affection, the lively gratitude, 
and zealous attachment of the people. The British Constitution is 
an old fabric, strong, massy, and well contrived, equally fitted to 
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defend against the winter starm and the summer’s heat. It would 
gurely be madness, as well as the grossest injustice, to demolish the 
more splendid or fashionable house of your neighbour, lest by its new- 
fangled‘ornaments it should put you out of canceit with your own; but 
sound reason should teach you, as soon as possible, to repair the in- 
juries which time and accidents have occasioned to your own building. 
Covet not the frippery of modern embellishments, the fancied improve- 
ments of speculative architects ; but let the reparation [ repairs ] be exe- 
‘cuted in that style of plainness and simplicity which is agreeable to the 
original plan; bestowing upon it, at the same time, all the accomoda- 
tion, all the free intercourse of apartments, all the light and cheerful- 
ness, of which that plan is susceptible. If you act in this reasonable 
and liberal manner, there 8 no ground to fear that this venerable pile 
will ever be thrown down by its inhabitants, or that its household gods 
will ever be deserted.’ 


Art. 41. The Inconsistencies of Mr. Pitt, on the Subject of the War, 
and the present State of our Commerce, considered and fairly 
stated. Addressed by Permission to the Right Hon. Charles 
— Fox. By Thomas Plummer, jun. 8vo. pp. go. 3s. 

ebrett. 1797. 

Mr. Plummer has taken the trouble of toiling through the Debates 
of the House of Commons, for the last four years, and of giving se- 
yeral extracts from Mr. Pitt’s speeches, in order to shew the incon- 
sistencies of which he has been guilty since the commencement of our 
disastrous contest with the French republic.—The author’s manner of 
discussing the subject may be justly inferred from the following short 

ecimen : 

- ¢ T trust I shall be exempted from any invidious or personal mo- 
tives towards Mr, Pitt, in the pages I have presented to the public. 
‘Asa man of talents I revere him; and from what I have always une 
derstood to be his private character, though I have not the honour 
of knowing him, I sincerely respect him: but asa prime mmister 
of this country, as a man who has engaged us in a war which was 
commenced without necessity, conducted with profusion, and pers 
severed in till it has nearly completed our ruin, I cannot but execrate 
him.’ | 


Art. 42. A Letter froma Naval Officer to a Friend, on the late alarm: 
ing Mutiny aboardthe Tlect. 8vo. 1s. Murray and Highley. 
There are many circumstances which seem to render the present an 

improper time for entering into a free and open discussion of all the 

causes of the late mutiny ; and yet more improper dp we consider it, 
in the present situation of the offenders, whatever may be their deme- 
rits, to recommend an unrestrained severity. The writer of this let- 
ter, in his zeal for restoring discipline, says that such actions as have 
lately been committed should be punished with dectmation, and that 

* jt only now remains to find out and sacrifice, at the shrine of their 

injured country, the ringleaders of this unfortunate mutiny.” We 

think that the author is possessed of some ability, and that he is well 
informed on his subject, though we find much to which we could ob- 
ject :—but we are concerned that, with such pressing demands for 

vengeances 
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vengeance, it should not have occurred, nor have been thought ney 
cessary, to offer something respecting the most advisable means of 
restoring among the seamen their former good-will to the service 5 an 
object which we believe to be of equal efficacy in the establishment of 
proper discipline, with that of inspiring dread by severity of example. 


Art. 43. 4 slight and impartial Examination inta the several Mutinies 
which have convulsed that Part of the Navy destined for the immediate 
Home Defence of these Kingdoms, from 14th April till its total Sup- 
pression 20th June 1797. By a British Scaman. To which is 
added, A short History of Parker, the President of the Traitor 
Delegates, from the Minutes of a Naval Officer who was present 
at his Examination, with his Remarks on the Proceedings at Sheer- 
ness. 8vo. 18. Jones, Rathbone-place. 

That this is a s/ight examination is more evident than that it is im- 


partial, The principal part of the pamphlet is an appendix, contain- 


ing the proclamations and advertisements relative to the mutiny, with 
some other extracts from the public papers, but not the most material 
which might have been selected. The author’s observations in many 
cases are ill judged, and some of them do not appear to be perfectly 
correct. We have heard before, in an old song, of a sailor’s sleeping 
as much in four hours as a landsman dees in ten, but we have never 
before, either in prose or in verse, heard it asserted thag the allow- 
ance of provisions to the seamen has been so over abundant that ¢ five 
men have ever lived upon the allowance of four, and have saved the 
odd man’s allowance to purchase spirits, tea, and sugar,’ &c. Ac- 
cording to the late regulation, the allowance is certainly sufficient and 
liberal: but, previously to that, there was little reason to boast of 
superfluity. The author is a warm advocate for severity being exer- 
cised in regard to the mutineers; and, in an address to the seamen, he 
tells them that they sever can recover their lost fame. Our sailors 
have always been remarkable for beld enterprizes :—we heartily wish 
that they may be roused to attempt ¢his impossibility, and we should 
not fear the event. Dd 


Art. 44. Suggestions on the Slave Trade, for the Consideration of the 
Legislature of Great Britain. By Sir Jeremtah Fitzpatrick, Knt 
M.D. Inspector General of Health to His Majesty’s Land Forces, 
&vo, 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 

In this singular performance, which is written in a style by no 
means distinguished either by correctness or brevity, the author sub- 
mits to the legislature various suggestions for the qualified abolition 
of colonia} slavery. Of the proposed regulations, some are designed 
to take effect in this country, some in Africa, and others in the 
West-Indies. The first provides for the proper accommodation of 
the slaves, by excluding vessels under certain dimensions, and allot- 
ting a proportionate space for their reception; which, together with 
the provisions, medfcines, &c. are to be inspected previously to the 
ship’s departure. Those which relate to Africa suggest the appoint- 
ment of inspectors and deputy inspectors in that country, who shall 
verify the description of the ship to be annexed to her register, and 
€aumine the precautions for the health of the crew and anges ; 
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the deputies transmitting to their principal a report on the manner in 
which the slaves were procured, to be attested by the oath of the 
master, mate, and surgeon of the ship, and this affidavit to be trans- 
mitted to the colonies, where its truth or falsehood may be tried in a 
coutt of justice. In the West Indies, Sir J. F. proposes that the 
newly imported slaves shall be considered as servants indented for seven 
years; that of those previously introduced one seventh shall be liberated 
annually ; that hospitals shall be established for pregnant females, and 
alms-houses for the infirm of both sexes: but, asthe restriction of the 
term of servitude must diminish the value of the slave, and conse- 
quently prevent the African merchant from obtaining the best, a 
bounty in proportion to the ship’s aerial slave-carrying space (as it is 
here called) is proposed, to indemnify him for that loss: while he is 
to be prohibited frem buying a member of any family, without pur- 
chasing and actually bringing away the whole family, to be sold at 
the same market. 

Such are the more prominent features of this well-designed but ill- 
digested plan: a plan which would be very ineffectual for checking 
the enormities perpetrated on the coast of Africa, in the prosecution 
of this nefarious traffic; or to remedy the evils, physical and moral 
incidental to a state of colonial slavery. ) 


* NOVELS. 


Art. 45. Zhe Nun. By Diderot. Translated from the French. 
1zmo. 2 Vols. 8s. Boards. Robinsons. 1797. 

This narrative originated, it seems, in a trick played on the Mar- 
quis of Croismare by his philosophical friends. In the year 1759, 
much conversation had been excited in France concerning a nun, who 
appealed judicially against her vows. The unfortunate recluse had in- 
terested this Marquis to such a degree, that, without having seen her, 
he went and solicited in her favour the counsellors of the Parliament 
of Paris. In spite of this generous intercession, the nun lost her cause, 
and her vows were adjudged valid. Meanwhile, the Marquis had quit- 
ted the metropolis and was settled at his country-seat. Diderot sug- 
gested the pretence that this nun had eseaped from her convent, and 
that she should apply to the Marquis for assistance and protection. 
It was not till, in consequence, his benevolence had provided the ima- 
ginary fugitive with the situation of a governess, that the deception 
was unravelled ; and that the letters which had moved his sensibility 
were acknowleged to be fictitious. These letters are here collected, 
amplified, and retouched. They are of a kind which must warmly in- 
terest every susceptible heart, and are indeed deeply pathetic, worthy 
the pupil of Richardson. Convents are depicted in unfavourable co- 
lours; and several passages, which would incur censure as indecent, 
have, in this work of Diderot at least, the merit of tending to deter 
from vice, by the disgust which it is made to excite, and by the horrid 
catastrophe in which it is made to terminate. The lunacy of the su- 
perior is a masterly delineation. A short extract may be sufficient : 

‘ The Superior, unmoved, looked at me and said, Give up your 
papers, wretch, or disclose what they contained.—Madam, said they * 
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to her, do not ask her for them any morés you’ are too indulgent > 
you are not sufficiently acquainted with her charatter': she isan-un- 
tractable spirit with whom it is impossible ito succeed but by pro- 
ceeding to extremities; she compels you to embrace that alternative, 
and she must suffer for it. Give as orders to strip her, and let ‘her 
be consigned to the place destined for those who pursué a similar con- 
duct.—My dear mother, I swear I have done nothing which can of- 
fend either God or man.—That is not the oath which I exact.—She 
may have written against us, against you, some memorial to the 
Grand Vicar, or to the Archbishop ; God knows the description she 
may have given of the internal state of the house ; accusation easily 
obtains credit. Madam, you must dispose of this creature, unless 
you would have our fall to be determined by her.—The Superior 
added: Sister Susan, consider... .. LT rose abruptly, and said toher : 
Madam, I have considered every consequence. I feel that I am un- 
done, but a moment sooner or later is not worth the trouble of a 
thought. Do with me whatever you please, yield to their fury, 
consummate your injustice.—Immediately 1 held out my hands to 
them; they were seized by her companions, who tore away my veil, 
and stripped me without shame. They found in my bosom a miniature 
picture of my old Superior ; they seized it: I entreated permission 
to kiss it once more, but the favour was refused. They threw mea 
shift, they took off my stockings, they covered me with a sack, and 
they led me, with my head and feet uncovered, along the passages. 
I cried, I called for help; but they had sounded the bell, to give 
warning that nobody should appear. I invoked Heaven: I sunk to 
the earth, and they dragged me along. When I had reached the 
bottom of the stairs, my feet were bloody, my limbs were bruised ; 
my situation would have softened hearts of flint. With large keys, 
however, they opened the door of a little gloomy subterraneous cell, 
where they threw me upon a mat half rotted by the damp. I found 
there a slice of black bread, and a pitcher of water, with some coarse 
necessary utensils. The mat, when rolled up, formed a pillow. 
Upon a stone lay a death’s head, and a wooden crucifix. My first 
impulse was to put a period to my existence. I applied my hands to 
my throat, I tore my clothes with my teeth; I uttered hideous cries; 
I howled like a wild beast, I dashed my head against the walls; I 
covered myself over with blood; I endeavoured to take away my 
life till my strength failed, which very soon happened. In this place 
I passed three days; I imagined myself condemned to it for life. 
Every morning one of my cxecutioners visited me, and said: Obey 
our Superior, and you shall be liberated from this place—TI have done 
nothing, I know not what I am required to ANG sg Ah! Sister 
Saint Clement, there is a God in heaven. 

‘ The third day, about nine o’clock at mght, the door was opened 
by the same nuns who had conducted me to the dungeon. After a 
poonayers upon the gooduess of the Superior, they announced to me 
her forgiveness, and that they were going to set me at liberty.—It 
is too late, said I, leave me; here I wish to die.—Nevertheless they 
raised me up, and dragged me away ; they led me back to a cell 
where I found the Superior. T have consulted God, said she, upon 
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your situation ; he bas toughed my heart ; it is his will that I should 
take pity upon you, and[obey. Fall upon your knges, and ask his 
pardon, ....> I fell upon my knees, and said, My God, I entreat 
your forgivéness for the faults I have committed, as upon the cross 
you asked fasgiveness for me.—What presumption! exclaimed they ; 
-she compares herself to Jesus Christ, and us she compares to the Jews 
by whom he was crucified.—Do not consider my conduct, said I, but 
consider yourselves, and judge.—This is not all, said the Superior ta 
me; swear by the sacred obedience you have vowed, that you will 
not speak of what has happened.—-What you have dene, then, is cer- 
tainly very criminal, since you exact from me an oath that I shall 
never reveal it. None but your own conscience shall ever know it, 
I swear.—You swear ?2—Yes, I swear.... This being concluded, 
they stripped me of the clothes they had given me, and left me again 
to dress myself in my own.’ 

This original and impressive novel will probably have a great effect, 
in rendering it disreputable for catholic parents to immure their 


children in convents. Tay. 


Art. 46. James the Fatalist and his Master. ‘Translated from the 
French of Diderot. 12mo. 3 Vols. 12s. sewed. Robinsons. 
1797- , 

‘We have twice * mentioned this novel, and have only to add to our 
stated opinion that the translation is executed with great vivacity und 
propriety, and is far supexior to most of those handicraft compositions, 
in which foreign wares are usually retailed to a British public. This 
work is, on many accounts, an excellent study for those who write 
hooks of fancy. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.47.  Nooum Testamertum Vulgate Editionis, juxta Exemplum 
Parisiis editum apud Fratres Barbou. Sumptibus Academia Oxoni- 
ensis in usum Cleri Gallicani in Anglia exuiantis. Curd et Studio quo- 
rundam ex codem Clero Wintonie commorantium. 8v0. Oxonii: € Typo- 
grapheo Clarendontano. 1796. 

One of the most pleasing pictures in the Iliad 1s that in which 
Homer describes Jupiter turning from the carnage and confusion on 
the plains of Troy, to the pescetel fields of Thrace. The reader feels 
the change of the scene with delight, and returns to the battle with 
unwillingness.—We experience an emotion of a simile: kind, when- 
ever, in the history of a murtiercus and ruinous war, we meet with 
an account of acts of humanity, or the exercise of any of the milder 
virtues. We dwell on them with pleasure; and, however splendid or 
Interesting the description of the war may be, we are sorry when the 

isode which interrupted it is at an end. 

With these sensations we have considered the publication now be- 
fore us. We have long been engaged in a war the most bloody and 
destructive of any in which the nation was ever involved: In the 
course of it, a very numerous body of inoffensive and respectable ec- 
clesiastics, driven from their homes by the calamity " f the times, 
have found a secure and hospitable retreat in this country. Within a 





* See M. Rev. N.S. vol. xiii. p- 518, and vol. xxi. p. 578. 
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few months after their arrival, a sum of 40,0001. was collected for 
them by the subscription of individuals :—when this was exhausted, 
another subscription was set on feot, under the patronage of the so- 
vereign, and another sum of 40,0001. was raised :—when this also 
was expended, Government took the sufferers under its own protet- 
tion, and has ever since supported them with kindness and liberality: 
This is an act of true benevolence. ‘To the latest times, it will re- 
flect honour on the English nation ; and perhaps the annals of the 
world do not record an instance of.national humanity, that can be 
ut in competition with it. 

Such was the suddenness of the calamity, and such the dread of 
the poor exiles of being discovered in their flight, that the greatest 
part of them arrived here without any books of their religious wor- 
ship or devotion. This circumstance gave rise to the present pub- 
lication. The University of Oxford printed 4000 copies of it at the 
Clarendon press, and had them distributed among the French ecclesi- 
astics, who were in want of them, under the direction of the Bishop 
of St. Pol de Leon. To make them a more welcome present, they 
were printed from the edition which was most in favour among the 
French clergy, that of the Barbous; and the care of the impression 
was committed to some Trench priests, who were appointed for that 


purpose by the Bishop of St. Pol de Leon himself.—It is a very 
handsome edition. But.. . 


Art. 48. Observations on the late A& for augmenting the Salaries of 
Curates. In Four Letters to a Friend. By Eusebius, Vicar of 
Lilliput. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 

This Vicar of Lilliput has produced only Lilliputian objections 
against the general principle of the Curates’ Act. He supposes that 
poor rectors and vicars may, in consequence of the power given to 
the Bishop by this act, be exceedingly distressed by an episcopal 
mandate, appointing the Curate’s salary. He professes, however, 
to have an high opinion of our present ecclesiastical governor, and 
pretends only to be sorry that any future diocesan should have such 
power vested in him. How does this comport with his assertion that 
hardships, particularly in the case of old incumbents, who are forced 
to part with three-fourths of their incomes to young curates, actually 
exist? He could not think highly of the present Bench of Bishops, 
if they ordered an incumbent on a vicarage of no more than 8ol. per 
annum, who from advanced age was past service, to pay to a young 
curate 6ol. It there be a case of this kind, he should have stated 
the fact with the names of the parties, and boldly signed his own; 
which would have produced more effect, than his complaining that 
‘ the act has a tendency to deprive the beneficed clergy of a privilege, 
which persons in every class of the community have a right to enjoy, 
the liberty of fixing the salary, which they themselves are to pay to 
their immediate assistants.’ 

The Vicar of Lilliput should have recollected that the Curate is 
generally not so much the assistant, as the representative, or locum te- 
wens, Of the rector or.vicar; that he performs the whole duty ; and 
that, in reason, when the living will aiford it, he should be allowed 
sufficient to support with credit his elerical profession. Mo “y- 
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Art. 49... Dialogues in a Library. Crown 8vo. pp. 278. 8, 
Boards.. Robinsons. 1797. 

Truth,, like religion, has been a. greater sufferer by the impotent 
defences pf its friends, than by the most vigorous attacks of its op- 
posers ; and in cases in which a greater or less degree of probability is 
all that can be obtained, a single false step has occasioned irreparable 
mischief. We do not in the least doubt the good intentions of the 
author of the publication before us, and on that very account we re- 
gret that he has exposed the cause which he defends to serious objec- 
tions, on the scere of his want of candor, his deficiency in argument, 
and his little caution with regard to facts. 

The writer’s intention is to establish Theism, and the principles of 
natural and revealed religion, from an inquiry into the phenomena of 
nature ; a subject that has often employed the pens of ingenious men, 
and which.scarcely needed farther illustration. 

It will not be.expected that we should give an analysis of a desultory 

ublication, that, within the short space of less than 300 pages, pro- 
—~ to treat of the constitution of the human mind,—of the proofs 
of design and benevolence in the formation of the solar system, and the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral orders,—of Atheism, of Christianity, 
of the Antiquity of the World, of the Deluge, of Greek and Roman 
Poetry, of Religion, Philosophy, Oratory, and Medicine, and of the 
history of the early ages anterior to the invention of writing, and at 
the very dawn of civilization. 

The author’s remarks on the momentous question of Christianity 
we shall quote as a specimen of his mode of arguing : 

¢ Polymetis. Parmenio, do you belief in historical evidence? 

‘ Parmenio. Yes, when the narrative appears to be founded upon 
authentic documents, and the character of the historian, in point of 
veracity, is not impeached. 

© Polymetis. But by what rule shall we judge of ancient documents, 
the authenticity of which it is impossible now to ascertain? 

¢ Parmenio. I know not any other method of judging, than by 
the credit in which they appear to have been held during the time 
of their existence. . 

¢ Polymetis. Should you be satisfied with the evidence of three or 
four men, concurring in the recital of certain facts; meu who could 
be actuated by no motive of interest to impose upon mankind, and 
who should even lay down their lives in confirmation of their vera- 
city ? 

© Parmenio. Of all evidence that can be produced of remote trans- 
actions, I should consider,the kind you mention as the most con- 
vincing. 

¢ Polymetis. ‘Then the authenticity of the New Testament, and 
the truth of the Christian religion, rest exactly upon that foundation. 
The history of Jesus Christ 1s separately related by the four Evange- 
lists, with a little inconsiderable variation, as their memory was more 
or less impressed by particular circumstances, but without any incon- 
sistency. 

© Parmenio. So far as their evidence relates to credible occurrences, 
it would be unreasonable to question their veracity ; but they have re- 
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corded likewise a variety of transactions contrary to the course of na. 
ture, and which therefore are difficult of belief. 

‘¢ Polymetis. The recital of those miraculous transactions, so far 
from reflecting any discredit on their testimony, affords, in my opt- 
nion, the strongest proof of its veracity. Nothing less than personal 
conviction, bi a notoriety of the facts, could have induced them to 
record events of so extraordinary and miraculous a nature, which, if 
not well founded, wotld have been effectually disproved by the in- 
habitants of the country. But the miracles of Jesus Christ cease to 
be incredible, when we reflect by whom they were performed.—They 
were the work of such a person as never before, nor since, has ap- 
peared in the world ; the promised Messiah of the Jews, predicted 
by anumber of Prophets: of Him whose divine nature was manifested 
both at his birth and crucifixion, by extraordinary incidents, and 
whose precepts and example transcend in moral purity the most cele- 
brated patterns of excellence recorded in the annals of mankind. 

‘ Parmenio. I must own that your observations impress my mind 
with irresistible conviction.’ 

On Atheism, which is the subject of the 13th Dialogue, the author 
has not deigned to bestow a single argument ;—the manner in 
which it is treated will appear from the following extract : 

‘ Parmenio. Such men (i.e. Atheists) are disturbers of society, 
and seem as much objects of public cognizance as rioters, who are 
committed to close custody, or the felons who are sent into banish. 
ment. 4 

© Polymetis. They are indeed objects of reprobation, if not more 
properly of contempt: but beware of calling them disturbers of so- 
ciety, in their own hearing. 

‘ Parmenio. Do you imagine that they are extremely susceptible of 
such reproach ? 

¢ Polymetis. By no means: but it would gratify them with a no- 
tion of their own importance, which is the object they have princi- 
pally in view. Call them rather a nuisance to society: such an ap- 
pellation, by mortifying their pride, may serve to reclaim them from 
absurdity. It was the opinion of Aristotle, that such men ought to 
be treated not with arguments, but punishments.’ | 

The mention, as facts in natural history, of the idle tales of the 
halcyon’s nest, of poisonous animals containing within them the ‘an- 
tidote to their venom, and others of equal authority, shews how far 
this writer is qualified to set forth “ the wisdom of God in the works 
of creation.’? : 


firt. 50. An Account of the Origin and Progress of the Society for the 

Promotion of Industry, in the Hundreds of Ongar and Harlow, and 

the Half Hundred of Waltham, in the County of Essex. Printed for 

Py Benefit of the Society. 8vo. 1s. Cadell jun. and Daties, 
Cc 1797. : 

_ There are no undertakings which more justly deserve the approba- 
tion and thanks of society, than those which are intended, like the 
plan before us, * not merely to relieve but to prevent indigence.? 
lhe association of which the ‘present tract gives an account is 
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founded on the wise law made in the 43d year of Queen Elizabeth 
for the maintenance and employment of the poor ; and institutions of 
a similar nature have been attended with success, not only in differ. 
ent parts‘of the kingdom, but on the Continent. In Hamburgh, 
we are informed, where the inhabitants are estimated at 110,000, 
and where no beggar is seen, but the poor are actually relieved and 
their children carefully instructed, the aggregate expence for a year 
does not exceed 14,000/.: while the sum annually raised in Norwich, 
avhich contains perhaps less than 40,000 inhabitants, is 24,000/, 
A great encouragement in the case here brought before us, and 
which shews the practicability of such institutions, is, that the great- 
est annual sum subscribed by any individual to the institution in this 
part of Essex is not allowed to exceed five shillings—Among the 
observations in this pamphilet, we particularly approve of that which 
complains of those acts of the legislature which ‘ permit parishes to 
farm their poor to governors of workhouses, and to affix badges to 
the clothes of paupers: regulations which make it painful for indi- 
gent persons of any sensibility to apply for that relief whieh the in. 


firmities aud calamities incident to human nature render neces¥ery for 
them.’ 





Art. 51. Observations on the Strength of the present Government of 
France, and upon the Necessity of rallying round it. Translated 
from the French of Benjamin Constant, by James Losh. 8vo. 

p- 100. 28. Robinsons. 1797. 

his pamphlet contains many sensible and acute observations on 
the present Constitution, and on the principal governors, of the 
French Republic. The weakness and folly of many of the surviving 
Girondists are well described in the following passage : 

¢ What then, at this crisis, was the conduct of the men described 
above, and who now proclaimed themselves, in the name of the na- 
tion, the organs of the public opinon? Though weak, they declared 
themselves inexorable ; without power to punish, they refused to for- 
give; and, in the height of their absurdity, they denied an amnesty 
{which could alone save the country) to those very persons whom 
they permitted to rule over them; and whom they thus forced to se- 
cure, by violence, that impunity which they would have been willing 
to deserve by their actions. 

‘ They reproached the government with bitterness for every false 
step which it made, while they gave it no credit when it acted pro- 
perly. They loudiy demanded reparation for every thing they had 
suffered, though they were not inclined to grant any indulgence 
whatever to others. They accused the men in office of the ferocity 
of demons, while they provoked them, as if they supposed them 
possessed of the patience of angels. They involved together, with- 
out distinction, the innocent and the bailey, the weak and the cri- 
minal. Neither imprisonment nor proscription, nor all the various 
circumstances which hindered nearly half the Convention from takin 
even a passive part in the tyranny while it existed; nor even the eal 
with which, since its destrudtion, it has rejected from its bosom 
{sometimes with mere precipitation than regularity) such of its mem- 
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bers as were suspeeted to be concerned in it ; could, in the slightest 
degree disarm the severity of these censors. They seemed to triumph 
in being able to prove, that out of 750 persons, to whom they had 
intrusted their lives and their fortunes, not one honest man was to be 
found. They, by their violence, changed sorrow into fear, remorse 
into fury ; and then were astonished that this fear and this fury should 


not always produce wise and gentle measures.’ Work. 


Art.52.. Memoirs of Charette, Chief of the Royal and Christian 
Armies in the Interior of France: Containing Anecdotes of his 
private Life, and Details of the War in La Vendée. By an Emi- 
grant of Distinction. ‘Translated from the French. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Jordan. 

Those who are accustomed to peruse with pleasure the funeral 
erations of the French preachers, who confound a convulsionary with 
an eloquent style,- and conceive that to write a good eulogy requires 
no other skill than to apply vague praise profusely and unmixed, 
may delight in these Memoirs. They begin thius— 

¢ Charette is dead! Weep, faithful subjects; religion has lost her 
most zealous defender, the monarchy its firmest support, the opprest 
a protector, the unhappy a father. Weep! he has borne with him 
your esteem, your admiration, perhaps, alas! your hopes; he has 
left behind him nothing but sorrow and regret ! If my talents equalled 
the sensibility which fills my soul, I should easily excite the sensi- 
bility of my readers; I should cause them to shed those tears which 
gratitude and friendship love to pour. upon his tomb,—But what do 
I say >The panegyrist of Charette has no need of the magic of com- 
position, of the fictions invented at will to move and strike the pas- 
gous ;—no! by relating simple facts, by following this great man 
from his youth until the moment which terminated his days, I shall 
oblige even his enemies to grant him their esteem; and, perhaps, I 
shall have the consolation of hearing them mix their sighs with the 
mournful accents of my grief.’ 

Our readers will be at no loss to imagine, from this specimen, what 
entertainment they will find in the perusal of the whole performance. 
The historical portion of the work has, however, every appearance 
of fidelity, as to facts. : 


Art. 53. Remarks on Shakspere’s Tempest ; containing an Invest 
gation of Mr. Malone’s Attempt to ascertain the Date of that 
Play ; and various Notes and Illustrations of abstruse Readings 
and Passages, By Charles Dirrill, Esq. 8vo. pp.96.. 28 
Printed at Cambridge; sold by Rivingtons, &c. London. 17 


2 


We must confess that we see nothing in the conjectures of fz. 
Dirrill which can invalidate those of Mr. Malone, in ngspect to the: 
probable time at which our immortal Bard composed this most beautt- 
tul of his compositions. We form ao decision on the dispute, as we 
deem it of little importance. Whether the Tempest was written in 
1612, or between 1609 and 1616, the date for which Mr. Dirrill 
Coutends, is a question that appears to be of na consequence; and 
the conjectural evidence carries little conviction with it on either side. 

4, more interesting subject, however,’ calls our attention, as Mr. 

Bb 32 Dirrill 
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Dirrill has offered Notes on this Play ; some of which are set in oppo- 
sition to those of Mr. Steevens and Mr. Malone: but, on a perusal of 
his remarks, we are induced to conclude that he is by no means capa- 
ble of coping with the learning and acuteness of Steevens, nor with 


the indefatigable diligence and accuracy. of Malone. : Smyth 


Art. 54. Dissertations on the English Language; with Notes, - histori- 
cal and critical, &c. By Noah Webster jun. Esq. 8vo. Printed 
at Boston in New England ; sold by Dilly, London. 8s. 

Art. 55. A Collection of Essays and Fugitive Writings, on moral, 
historical, political, and literary Subjects). By Noah Webster 

_ jun. Attorney at Law. 8vo. Printed at Boston ; sold by Dilly, 
London. 8s. , 
These American publications, which were printed about five or six 
earsago, have lately been put into our hands for the purpose of announc. 
ing them to our readers. They are now so much out of date, indeed, 
that we.must content ourselves with little more than barely giving 
their titles. From a slight view, they appear to be written by a man 
of reading and reflection, though we believe that they will be found 
defective in originality and exactness on this side of the Atlantic. 
Some of the local information in the latter work might afiord matter 
for quotation, did it still retain the merit of novelty: but, in-the 
changing scene of anew state, eight or ten years must naturally tend 
to antiquate a subject. We are sorry to observe in the latter part of 
this. volume a very peculiar and unsightly mode of spelling, founded 
on.a rule of pronunciation adopted by the author, but which, not- 
withstanding his plausible reasons for it, more mature experience will 
most probably induce him to abandon. Mt. 


Art. 56. A Visit to the Philadelphia Prison ; being an.accurate and 
| particular Account of the wise and humane Administration adopted 
mi every Part of that Building ; coritaining also an Account of the 
rradual Reformation, and present improved State of the Penal 
aws of Pennsylvania : with Observations on the Impolicy and 

* Injustice of Capital Punishments. In a Letter toa Friend. By 
Robert J. Turnbull, of South Carolina. 8vo. 18. 6d. Phillips 

“dnd Son. 1797. 


- Though we have already been favoured with accounts both of the 


itenfiary hous¢ of Philadelphia, and of the new criminal code of 
Peandylvania, yet so grateful to an humane mind is the view of im- 
vemefits in the state of public happiness, that we must receive 
with pleasure any additional confirmation of the practicability of 
plans-so ¢seentially beneficial to society. Mr. Turnbull’s pamphlet 
gives 4 very distinct and: well-written description of the prison and its 
regulations, with the effects that have been experienced from them $ 
and. we readily agree with the benevolent writer, that it would have 
rejoiced, the heart of Howard to. have. seen his —— ideas carried 
into, perfect execution, and producing all the beneficial consequences 
that his wigst, sanguine hopes could have conceived. . 
_With respect to the Pennsylvanian improved penal code, and the 


writer’s reasonings“coaceriting capital punishments, we’ confess that’ 


they have extited a strong emotion in our minds ; a considerable part. 
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of which consists of mingled sorrow and shame for the notorious 
faults of our own criminal jurisprudence, for the amendment of which 
no considerations of humanity nor of enlightened policy have been 
able to rouze any serious endeavours. That the nation which was 
the first in abolishing torture should be the most vigorous and perti- 
nacious in exacting the dreadful forfeiture of life, for meré violations 
of property, Is a striking and melancholy proof of the inconsistency 
of the human character! Meantime, publications like the present 
cannot but have their use in removing prejudices, and in preparing 


the minds of men for the calm influence of reason and equity. As. 


SINGLE SERMONS; &5%. 


Art. 57. Preached at Monkwell-street Meeting-house, October 16th, 
1796, on occasion of the Death of Dr. James Fordyce, formerly 
Pastor of the Congregation worshipping in that Place, who died 
at Bath, October 1st, aged 76. By James Lindsay. 8yo. pp. 66. 
1s. 6d. Johnson. 1797. 

Having had frequent occasion of paying a willing tribute of 
respect to the worthy Dr. Fordyce during his life, and being per- 
fectly persuaded that his writings were well calculated for usefulness, 
particularly by forcibly impressing on young minds the love of piety 
and virtue; we are happy in finding that he has not finished his 
course without receiving a public testimony suited to his merit. The 
respect due to the characters and memories of faithful and able mini- 
sters of religion is well illustrated in this discourse; and the general 
doctrine is applied to the occasion, in a sketch of the Life of Dr. 
Fordyce. Contenting ourselves with a commendation of the former 
part of this sermon, we shall extract from the latter some parti- 
culars : . 

‘ Dr. James Fordyce was born at Aberdeen, of very respectable 
parents, who had the singa at fortune of transmitting superior talents 
to almost every individual of a numerous family.’— 

¢ Having acquired the foundation of classical knowledge at the 
grammar school of Aberdeen, and completed a regular course of 
study both in philosophy and divinity at the Marischal College in the 
same place, he was licensed when very young, according to the forms 
of the church of Scotland, to be a preacher of the Gospel, and was 
settled soon after as one of the ministers of Brechin, in the county 
of Ancus. After remaining there some years, he received a present- 
ation to the parish of Alloa, near Stirling, the inhabitants of which 
were prepossessed in favour of another minister, whom they knew, 
and prejudiced against the Doctor, whom they did not know. He 
entered upon this charge, therefore, under a considerable degree of 
popular odium. But this odium he soon overcame, not more by the 
able and impressive manner in which he conducted-the public services 
of the Sabbath, than by the amiable and. condescending spirit, with 
which he performed the more private duties of visiting, and catechis- 
ing in the different districts of his parish,—duties, which, as they 
used to be performed by the Scotch clergy, contributed much more 
than preaching to the religious instruction of the lower classes of the 
people, and established that kind of connexion between them and 
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their ministers, which enabled the latter, on various occasions, te 
make decp and lasting impressions upon the minds of the former, and 
to render them in consequence more sober, more tndustrious, and more 
pious, than the same classes of the community aie in any other part 
of the island. No one knew better how to avail himself of the ad- 
vantage of this mode of instruction, than Dr. Vordyce. By his at- 
tention and. assidai ity fa this, and the other duties of his ministry, he 
gained sy much upon the esteem and aflection of his parishioners, that 
rej udice gave place to admiration. Their attachment soon became 
eibownded, and when he left them afterwards to settle in London, 
his removal occasioned universal regret. This attachment was mu- 
tual; and it was owing only, as I have heard the Doctor say, to the 
pressing sqhicitation of : near relations, and the natural destre of living 
among them, with the hope that his usefulness, upon the whole, 
mt ight. be rather increased than diminished, that he left a parish where 
ne * as respected and beloved, and where that love and respect enabled 
in to fulfil, with so much pleasure and advantage, the important ends 
7 his Chaiation ministry. 
¢ It was during his residence at Alloa, that he first distinguished 
himself as an author ! by the successive publications of three sermons, 
One upon the Eloquence of the Pulpit, was annexed to the “ Art of 
Preaching,” by his brother David. Another upon the Methods of 
Promoting Edification by Public Justitutions, was preached at the 
Ordin: ition of the Rev. Mr. Gibson at St. Nintans, a neighbouring 
partsh, ia the year 1754, and published, with the gharge and notes, 
in ’-g5. The third, upon the delusive, and persecuting Spirit of 
Popery, was preached the same year before the Synod of Perth, and 
Siirling, and shortly after its publication, came to a second edition, 
These ser mons were ‘all good in their kind, and all deser vedly attracted 
notice. ¢ that which most strongly canned the attention, both 
of the SiMence: before which it was ‘delivered, and of the public, to 
which it_ was grven from the press in 1760, was his sermon on the 
folly, infamy, and misery of unlawful pleasure, preached before the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. The picture, which 
was exhibited in this sermon, of the wretched fects ef unlawful 
measure, was evidently drawn by the hand of a master. . The spirit 
and elegance of the composition ; the solemnity, animation, and feel- 


ing, with which it was delivered, produced, as I have heard, a very 
striking impression upoa a numerous congregation both of ministers 
and laymen of the first respectability, and raised the preacher to an 


nnrivalled pre-eminence among his brethren in Scotland, as a pulpit 


_ @Orator. 


* It was about this time, perhaps on occasion of this sermon, that 
its author received the degree: of doctor of divinity from the univer- 
- of Glasgow; and if there is yet any thing honourable in acade- 
tical titles, prostituted as they have been by an undistinguishing dis- 
tribution, the honour could have been coukchral on no mar, m the 
church to which he then belonged, with greater propriety, than on 

James Forydeée. 
‘ In 1760 he was unanimously invited, by the society of Protestant 
Dissenters worshipping in this place, to ‘be co-pastor with, and Sweats 
ually 
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ually successor to Dr. Lawrence, then aged and infirm; upon whose 
death, which happened soon after, he became sole pastor, and couti- 
nued to discharge the duties of that office till Christmas 1782, when 
his Kealth, which had been long declining, rendered it necessary in his 
own opinion, and that of medical men, to discontinue his public ser- 
vices. He had not preached long at Monkwell-street, when his pulpit 
talents attracted general attent:on, and procured him general admira- 
tion. The number of the society was rapidly incréased, aud he 
preached for several years, with the powers of eloquence, and the fer- 
vour of piety, to an audience always crowded, often overflowing.’ — 

¢ It would be unnecessary to enumerate, and in me persumptuous 
to criticise betore this congregation, the writings of your late excel- 
lent and much lamented pastor. ‘They have been extensively read, 
generally approved, and some of them translated into several Euro- 
pean languages. In point of elegance and taste, they are excelled 
by few ; in point of moral tendency, by none ; and when I have said 





this, I need add nothing more, but that [ wish a complete edition of - 


his works were printed, and that every person, especially every young 

person in my hearmg, were acquainted with them. With respect to 

his theelogical sentiments, they were in no extreme ;—liberal, as I 

account them; but perhaps not such as would be deemed worthy of 

that character by some in our day, who are outrageous for liberality. 

¢ His mind, however, held on in that progress, which an inquisitive 
mind generally does. His liberality increased with his age 5 yet with- 
out any of those very rapid transitions in sentiment, which are the 

indications of rash decision, rather than of sober inquiry ;—of a 

light imagination, rather than a solid judgment.’— 

‘ After resigning the pastoral care of this society in 1782, he 
spent the greater part of his remaining vears at a retirement in Hamp- 
shire, in the netghbourhood of Lord Bute, with whom he lived ia 
great intimacy, and to whose valuable library he had free access. 
Soon after the death of his brother Dr. William, he removed to Bat'n, 
where, after sufferiug much from an asthmatic complaint, to which 
he had been subject inany years, and enduring that, and other pains 
and infirmities incident to age, with a truly Christian spirit, he ended 
his days October 1*, in his 76th year, as I trust you all wish to end 
yours, with the peace of God in his heart, and the triumphant hone 
of christianity, to Hluminate his future prospects and dispel the terrure 
of impending dissolution.’ 

Such characters as these afford an interesting ard instructive lesson 
to young persons: we shall not, therefore, apologize for giviag them 
a place m our work. 

Art. 58. Preached, March 19,1797, before the Corns of Hampshire 
Fawley Volunteers, at the Church of St. Thomas, Winchester. 
By George Isaac Huntingford, D.i. Warden of St. Mary’s 
College, near Winchester. 8vo. 18. Cadell jun. and Davies. 
This discourse is weil adapted to the occasion on which it was de- 

vered, and is with propriety dedicated to the Voluateer Corps at 

whose desire it was preached, and at whose request itis published. 
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Art. 59. 4 Charge given at the Visitation of the Archdeaconry of Salops 
in the Diocese of Hereford, holden at Ludlow and Stratton, 21st 
and 22d June, 1796. By Joseph Plymley, M.A. Archdeacon. 
4to: 1s. Robinsons. 

While the spiritual concerns of the church fall more immediately 
under the care of its constituted guardians, the bishops, and they 
are exercising their utmost vigilance, in days of peril, that * it suf- 
fers no detriment ;”’ the charge of its subsiantialand visible form, —the 
edifices which are consecrated to its services,—devolves on its inferior 
officers, the archdeacons. In the present decayed or decaying state 
of these venerable bujldings, their task is scarcely less arduous than that 
of the diocesans themselves. Archdeacon Plymley, in the diocese of 
Hereford, appears to be taking most laudable pains to put, or keep, 
the churches of that diocese in repatr ; and to this object, he directs 
the whole attention of the clergy of his district, in the charge here 
presented to the public. He shews himself well read in the antient 
history of the churches of England, and a great admirer of the an- 
tient Gothic architecture. He appears very sensible of the great im- 
portance of preserving the buildings in such 2 state, as to render them 
comfortable and heaithful to the worshippers. He reminds the church- 
wardens and clergy of an important truth, to which they might not 
perhaps have paid sufficient attention without such‘a monition; That 
¢ a church which is cold, or damp, or that admits wind through 
cracks in its walls, or the rain through crevices in its roof, cannot be 
so safe or attractive, as a warm, dry, and well compacted building.’ 
If this should be thought very obvious, it may nevertheless be recol- 
lected that obvious axioms are the basis of all science. E 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


The article concerning which Rusticus inquires was written, and 
sent to the press, before the receipt of his letter; nor has any altera- 
tion been made in it, in consequence of the opinion of our corres 
gpondent,—with which we are sorry not to agree. 





Philo Libertas will see in this Number an account of the work which 
he mentions. We wish ever to observe the old maxim quoted by this . 
correspondent,—aud: alteram partem : but in the present case the advo- 
cate is too loud to be heard- . 





Other letters remain for consideration. 





cc> In the last Review, p. 200. near the bottom, * But the step- 
page,’ &c. dele But; andtwo lines farther, for ‘ ‘he conduct,’ &c. 
read By the conduct, &c. 

P. 218. Art. 33. 1.1. and 7. for ‘ start naked,’ read stark naked. 
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